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An  explorer  and  author  of  five  books   on  the 
Arctic  predicts  a  new   role   for   the   submarine 


MAfiINt  ftOUIK  UNDtft  POLM  ICt 


I 


by  frank  lUingworth 


HERE  are  indications  that  the 
submarine  is  to  come  into  its  own 
as  a  merchantman,  and  that  exist- 
ing shipping  routes  are  to  be  ex- 
tended beneath  the  immensely  thick 
pack  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  Polar  Basin.  The  Russian 
marine  expert  Nikolai  Zubov  has 
designed  a  cargo-carrying  sub- 
marine fitted  with  apparatus  to 
facilitate  navigation  in  ice- jammed 
waters,  including  what  looks  like 
automobile  bumpers  designed  to 
permit  her  to  surface  among  ice 
floes. 

Once  it  was  thought  that  the 
Arctic  Ocean  was  completely  clad 
in  ice.  Xow  we  know  that  this  is 
not  the  case  :  far  from  being  frozen 
throughout  its  entire  area,  the 
Arctic  Ocean  contains  considerable 
areas  of  "open  water."  But  to  safe- 
guard against  the  possible  need  to 


surface  in  areas  of  heavy,  unbroken 
ice,  Zubov's  submarine  would  carry 
equipment  to  melt  the  thickest  ice 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Arctic. 

This  Jules  Vernian  picture  of 
cargo  submarines  passing  beneath 
polar  ice  beyond  penetration  of 
even  the  strongest  icebreaker  may 
well  come  true.  For  the  noted  Aus- 
tralian explorer  Sir  Hubert  Wil- 
kins  said  recently  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  troops  could  be  carried  be- 
neath the  ice  floes  of  the  Arctic. 

That  submarines  can  be  used  in 
the  carrying  of  freight  was  proved 
conclusively  during  the  last  war. 
The  Germans  and  Japanese  used 
U-boats  to  exchange  vital  war  ma- 
terials, and  the  Germans  main- 
tained a  U-boat  fleet  to  refuel  their 
sea  raiders ;  the  Americans  used 
submarines  to  transport  troops  to 
the  Pacific  theater  early  in  the  war, 
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and  the  English  used  them  to  sup- 
pi}-  Malta  and  the  Dodecanese  at 
the  time  of  their  blockade  by  the 
Axis  Powers. 

i\nd  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  submarine  could  prove  invalu- 
able as  a  freight  carrier,  a  mer- 
chantman, in  peacetime. 

How  can  this  he  ?  How  can  sub- 
marines compete  against  surface 
ships  in  the  delivery  of  cargo,  more 
particularly  in  view  of  the  expense 
involved  in  their  construction? 

For  an  answer,  glance  at  a  map 
of  the  world.  Note  the  distance  be- 
tween, say,  Liverpool  and  Yoko- 
hama by  way  of  Suez  and  Panama  : 
12,500  miles  and  11,000  miles,  re- 
spectively. Now  note  the  distance 
b}-  way  of  the  Polar  Basin,  the  ice- 
jammed  area  flanking  the  North 
Pole :  only  6.000  miles.  The  latter 
route  would  offer  a  saving  of  sixtv 
days  on  the  round  trip  with  a  con- 
sequent saving  in  wages  and  run- 
ning expenses.  Likewise,  the  short- 
est route  between  the  ports  of 
North  America  and  the  Soviet 
l^^nion  is  by  way  of  the  North  Pole. 

Reports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  sug- 
gest that  the  Russians  plan  to  use 
cargo  submarines  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SoA'iet  Union's  new 
industrial  regions  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Siberia,  where  for  nine 
nionths  of  the  year  the  pack  ice  is 
beyond  penetration  by  all  but  the 
heaA^iest  icebreakers. 

That  submarines  can  operate 
under  even  the  heaviest  pack  ice 
was  proved  in  1931,  when  Sir  Hu- 
bert Wilkins  set  sail  for  the  North 
Pole  in  the  United  States  sub- 
marine 0-12.  Renamed  the  "Nauti- 
lus" and  carr}ing  a  crew  of  twenty- 
two  volunteers,  she  reached  a  point 
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within  nine  degrees  of  her  objec- 
tive before  being  forced  to  turn 
back. 

Subsequently  a  fund  was  opened 
to  build  a  special  polar  submarine, 
and  when  war  broke  out  some 
thirt}'  thousand  pounds  had  been 
contributed  toward  this  end. 

Submarines  operated  success- 
full  \'  in  areas  of  sea  ice  during 
World  War  II,  more  particularly 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  "Polar 
Lane  to  Murmansk."  More  re- 
cently, American  and  British  un- 
derwater craft  have  been  tested  in 
polar  waters,  and  b\'  all  accounts 
these  tests  were  satisfactory. 

The  idea  of  cargo  submarines 
ph'ing  shipping  routes  beneath  the 
pack  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is 
less  Jules  V^ernian  than  the  plans 
of  Simon  Lake  must  have  seemed 
to  his  contemporaries  of  seventy 
years  ago.  His  earlx'  claims  brought 
him  only  ridicule.  "A  ship  that  can 
move  under  the  sea — poof!" 

But  Lake  confounded  his  con- 
temporaries with  a  submarine,  the 
"Argonaut,"  which  not  only  dived 
and  surfaced  successfully  but  com- 
pleted the  voyage  between  New 
York  and  Norfolk.  A^irginia — a 
distance  of  one  thousand  miles. 

In  more  recent  years  Lake  com- 
pleted a  design  for  an  underwater 
lucrchaiitinau  capable  of  carrying 
7,500  tons  of  cargo  at  a  top  speed 
of  twenty  knots.  And  before  his 
death  in  1945  his  claims  that  sub- 
marines could  be  used  on  trans- 
polar  marine  routes  had  gained  the 
support  of  such  authorities  as  Wil- 
kins ;  the  noted  polar  Canadian  au- 
thority on  the  Arctic,  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson ;  and  the  Russians 
Tarasov  and  Zubov. 


Plans  for  the  development  of 
imder-ice  marine  routes  include  the 
construction  of  a  string  of  sub- 
marine maintenance  and  meteoro- 
logical stations  on  the  ice  floes  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and,  as  a  further 
safeguard,  the  designing  of  a 
sphere  with,  which,  in  the  last 
emergency,  dogs  and  sledging 
equipment  could  be  shot  to  the 
surface  from  a  doomed  submarine, 
the  sphere  melting  its  way  through 
sea  ice  with  electrically  generated 
heat.  Likewise,  the  deck  bumpers 
mentioned  earlier  would  be  fitted 
with  ice-melting  apparatus. 

Thirty  years  ago  aviation  ex- 
perts told  us  that  in  time  the  Arctic 
would  be  spanned  by  ciA^il  air 
routes. 

"W^e  can  be  sure  of  this,"  they 
said,  "because  the  shortest  air 
routes  between  North  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  between  Canada  and  north- 
ern Europe,  are  across  the  polar 
regions." 

The}'  told  us  that  aircraft  would 
be  fitted  with  apparatus  to  prevent 
icing-up,  that  emergency  airfields 
would  be  built  on  the  edge  of 
''dangerous  areas,"  and  that  a  net- 
work of  meteorological  stations 
would  be  established  northward  al- 
most to  the  North  Pole  itself. 

We  read  their  claims  and  turned 
to  the  next  page. 

But  these  their  claims  have  been 
vindicated,  even  to  weather  stations 
on  the  moving  ice  floes  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean.  (Winter  before  last  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  established  a  mete- 
orological station  on  moving  sea  ice 
200  miles  north  of  Alaska.) 

Now  marine  experts  are  making 
parallel  claims.  Thus  we  should  not 


be  too  quick  to  dub  the  latest  ideas 
in  submarine  construction  "ab- 
surd." 

Once  it  was  thought  that  a  con- 
tinent lay  in  the  Aicinity  of  the 
North  Pole — the  mysterious 
Crocker  Land — and  that  the  sur- 
rounding water  was  packed  with 
ice.  Now  we  know  better.  Nansen's 
ship  "Fram"  drifted  with  the  sea 
ice  across  the  ver}-  area  where 
Crocker  Land  was  thought  to  lie. 
And  it  has  been  proved  that,  far 
from  being  spanned  with  ice,  very 
considerable  areas  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  are  ice-free — a  fact  due 
partly  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  partly  to  wind  and 
current,  which  ''pack"  the  floes  in 
some  areas,  leaving  others  com- 
paratively free  of  drifting  ice.  Thus 
cargo  submarines  could  surface 
to  replenish  their  batteries. 

Cargo  submarines  would  prove 
invaluable  in  broaching  the  im- 
mense mineral  wealth  of  Alaska 
and  the  extreme  north  of  Canada 
and  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Geolo- 
gists say  the  oil  deposits  of  Arctic 
Alaska  are  at  least  as  important  as 
those  of  the  Middle  East.  There  is 
proof  that  northern  Siberia  con- 
tains coal  fields  and  iron  ore  de- 
posits richer  than  those  of  the 
Donbas  and  the  Ruhr,  respectively. 
Up  to  now  the  difficulty  has  been 
to  export  this  wealth. 

Cargo  submarines  would  provide 
the  answer  to  this  question.  And 
it  may  well  be  that  their  construc- 
tion will  be  given  a  fillip  by  the 
possibility  that  troop-  and  supply- 
carrying  submarines  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  of  the  far- 
northern  shores  of  North  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 


Noah's  Ark 

by  Faye  Walker 

(Answers  on  page  26) 

Noah  Webster  had  it  all  over  the  grand  old  patriarch  of  the  Old 
Testament  when  it  comes  to  production.  The  biblical  Noah  built  only 
rme  ark.  Noah  Webster  produced  twenty — perhaps  more.  You  don't 
]ia\e  to  be  from  ARKansas,  BismARK,  or  SamARKand  to  identify 
most  of  them.  You  might  even  be  from  Missouri.  But  if  you  get  six- 
teen or  more  right,  you're  a  very  reniARKable  person. 


]. 

To  begin  a  voyage 

. . . ARK 

2. 

A  person  who  solicits  patronage  for  a  show 

.  ARK  .  . 

3. 

Rampart 

....  ARK 

4. 

Absence  of  light 

.  ARK  .  .  . 

^  _ 

Casual  statement 

.  .  .  ARK 

6. 

One  skilled  in  the  use  of  firearms 

.  ARK  .  .  . 

7. 

Singing  bird 

.  ARK 

8. 

Suit  or  dress  material 

.  .  ARK  .  . 

9. 

Small  particle  of  fire 

.  .  ARK 

10. 

Place  of  commercial  activity 

.  ARK  .  . 

11. 

To  listen 

.  ARK 

12. 

Show}-    flower 

.  ARK  .  .  . 

13. 

Space  for  recreation 

.  ARK 

U. 

Strange  or  extraordinary 

.  .  .  ARK  . 

15. 

Barren   or  desolate 

.  .  ARK 

16. 

Woolen  shirt  with  a  hood 

.  ARK  . 

17. 

Voracious   fish 

.  .  ARK 

18. 

Monetar}-  unit  of  Finland 

.  ARK  .  . 

19. 

External  covering 

.  ARK 

20. 

To   scintillate 

.  .  ARK  .  . 

Qcncral-, 


He's  a  Colonel  in  the  army — 

Covered  with  medals  and  battle  scars.    • 
He  likes  to  hear  his  eagles  flutter. 

But  his  eyes  are  on  the  stars. 

— Dawn  Flanery  Parker 


The  Great  Spotted  Win 


BY  HAROLD  HELPER 


I  NOTICED  In  the  paper  the  other 
day  where  it  said  that  the 
Cjiants  gained  a  "spotted  win"  over 
l^rooklyn,  meaning  that  the  Giants 
had  won  sort  of  flukily.  I  conldn't 
help  hnt  think  of  our  wnn  that  time 
over  the  Tenth  Street  Tigers,  and 
it  came  to  me  that  it  prohably  was 
the  greatest  sure  enough  spotted 
win  in  all  the  history  of  baseball, 
and  nothing  fluky  about  it  either. 

I  o-uess  hardlv  anvbodv  has  ever 
heard  of  our  team,  Miss  Pearson's 
Fifth  Grade  Eagles.  But  we  were 
pretty  good  just  the  same.  We 
could  hardly  be  any  better,  in  fact, 
l)ecause  we  beat  every  team  we 
played ;  and  that's  how  come  we 
were  playing  the  Tenth  Street 
Tigers  for  the  championship  of  the 
whole  north  side. 

There  were  two  main  reasons 
for  our  being-  so  good :  one  was 
our  pitcher,  Emil  Chinowski,  who 
had  a  curve  and  a  drop  ball  both ; 
and  the  other  was  Fishbowl  Tyler, 
who  didn't  actually  play  on  our 
team  but  who  was  sort  of  our 
manager,  you  might  say. 

Ever}body  called  Fishbowl 
''Fishbowl"  because  he  had  such  a 
large,  round  head  :  and  it  must  have 
had  firm  and  fully  packed  brain 
cells  in  it,  because  he  was  just  as 
smart  as  he  could  be.  He  was  al- 
ways planning  strategy  for  our 
team,  and  he  w^as  very  good  at 
figuring  out  just  how  we  should 
play  against  the  different  teams  we 


met,  and  we  always  won  easy  when 
we  followed  his  advice. 

Fishbowl  was  wrong  about  one 
thing,  though.  He  thought  he  was 
a  good  player  too — which  he 
wasn't.  I  say  this  because  he  could 
not  hit  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
he  couldn't  field  either.  Fishbowl 
acknowledged  this ;  but  he  said, 
well,  he  could  pitch.  Now  really  he 
couldn't  do  this  either.  He'd  get 
the  ball  over  the  plate  sometimes, 
but  it  never  had  any  steam  or  any- 
thing else  behind  it.  But  we  would 
humor  him  along  and  pretend  like 
maybe  he  could  pitch,  knowing  that 
Fishbowl  would  never  think  of  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Emil  Chinowski, 
the  most  sensational  pitcher  the 
neighborhood  ever  saw.  So,  inas- 
much as  Emil  pitched  all  our  games 
anyway  and  never  came  close  to 
getting  knocked  out — since  nobody 
could  hit  him — we  figured,  if  Fish- 
bowl wanted  to  regard  himself  as  a 
reserve  pitcher,  why  should  we 
object? 

Well,  with  Emil  Chinowski,  the 
pitcher  nobody  could  hit,  pitching 
and  with  Fishbowl  there  to  do  the 
outwitting,  w^e  were  a  cinch  to  beat 
the  Tenth  Street  Tigers,  even 
though  they  were  pretty  good  too. 

And  then  it  happened.  Emil 
Chinowski,  the  finest  pitcher  Miss 
Pearson's  Fifth  Grade  ever  pro- 
duced, came  down  with  the  measles 
the  day  before  the  big  game. 

Everybody    was    quite    worried. 
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Except  Fishbowl.  "What  are  you 
guys  upset  for?"  he  asked.  "It's  a 
tough  break  about  Emil,  sure ;  but 
— what  the  heck? — I   can  pitch!" 

We  tried  to  tell  him  gently. 
''Look,  Fishbowl,"  Sam  Tunkel, 
our  first  baseman,  said.  "If  this  was 
an  ordinary  game,  .  .  .  but  this  is 
for  the  championship.  .  .  .  We'd 
better  let  Jimmy  Tyro  pitch  and 
Andy  Blake  take  over  Jimmy's 
place  at  third." 

"All  right,"  Fishbowl  said  bitter- 
1}',  "if  that's  the  way  you  want  it" 
— and  he  walked  away  in  a  huff. 

Well,  the  word  spread  out  all 
over  that  we'd  lost  both  Emil  Chi- 
nowski,  our  great  pitcher,  and 
Fishbowl  Tyler,  our  great  man- 
ager ;  and  everybody  seemed  to  feel 
then  that  the  Eagles  wouldn't  have 
too  much  of  a  chance  against  the 
Tenth  Street  Tigers.  We  were  all 
feeling  kind  of  gloomy  the  evening 
l)efore  the  big  game,  but  we  were 
to  become  gloomier  still. 

Because  we  got  a  phone  call 
from  Emil  Chinowski  (who  wasn't 
so  sick  that  he  couldn't  use  the 
phone)  wanting  to  know  what  the 
big  idea  was  of  Fishbowl  coming 
over  to  see  him. 

"He  sneaked  in  through  the  back 
door  because  nobody  is  allowed 
to  visit  me,"  Emil  said.  "But  he  got 
real  excited  as  we  talked,  and  my 
parents  heard  him  and  made  him 
leave.  Anyway,  he  said  he'd  come 
because  there  was  some  doubt 
about  the  catcher-pitcher  signals, 
and  also  because  he  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss some  strategy  with  me. 

"After  he  left,  though."  Emil 
went  on,  "I  got  to  thinking  there 
was  something  odd  about  his  com- 
ing to  see  me.  First  of  all,  he  talked 
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so  loud  and  excited-like — and  you 
know  how  cool  and  matter-of-fact 
Fishbowl  usually  talks.  And  then, 
too,  I  thought :  Why  couldn't  he 
have  got  straight  on  the  signals 
from  Tony  Scalari,  our  catcher, 
who  knows  them  as  well  as  I  do? 
And  as  far  as  the  strategy  goes, 
Biff  Slagle  and  Julius  Goldstein 
know  the  Tenth  Street  team  better 
than  I  do." 

It  was  so  odd  that  we  decided  to 
meet  at  Kissell's  drugstore  to  talk 
things  oxer,  and  we  were  wonder- 
ing what  to  make  of  it  when  Biff 
Slagle  came  along  and  gave  us  the 
other  end. 

"I   was   on   my  way   over   here 


when  I  saw  Fishbowl  going  into 
the  home  of  Rusty  Williams." 

"You  mean  Rusty  Williams,  the 
Tenth  Street  team's  pitcher?" 

Biff  nodded.  "I  thought  that  was 
very  strange,  so  I  hid  behind  a 
bush."  Biff'  said.  "He  came  out 
about  ten  minutes  later,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him.  And  guess  where  he 
went  to  next.  To  the  house  where 
Ollie  and  Hollie  Watson  Hve !" 

Ollie  was  captain  and  star  first 
baseman  for  the  Tigers,  and  Hollie 
was  their  star  shortstop. 

I  guess  we  all  thought  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time. 

"I  can  understand  for  somebody 
to  be  a  little  peeved  because  he 
thought  he  should  play  in  a  game 
and  then  didn't  get  to,"  said  Tony 
Scalari.  "But  for  him  to  take  our 
latest  signals  and  strategy  over  to 
the  other  side — that's  disloyal !" 

"It's  treason,  that's  what  it  is !" 
declared  Julius  Goldstein. 

"Calling  on  a  sick  person  to  milk 
him  for  information,  figuring  that 
sick  person  wouldn't  know  about 


his  falling  out  with  the  others  on 
the  team — that's  pretty  low,"  said 
Sam  Tunkel. 

"He  ought  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered !"  said  Andy  Blake. 

Well,  even  though,  after  learn- 
ing what  we  had  learned,  we  got 
up  new  signals  and  tried  to  think 
up  new  strategy,  the  odds  seemed 
to  be  all  against  us  when  we  walked 
over  to  the  field  the  next  day  to 
take  on  the  Tenth  Street  Tigers. 
But  when  it  was  all  over,  we  had 
won  33  to  12. 

But  then  we'd  had  a  big  break: 
Rustv  \\'illiams.  the  Tigers'  star 
]^itcher,  and  Hollie  \\'atson.  their 
star  shortstop,  and  Ollie  Watson, 
their  captain  and  first  baseman, 
hadn't  shown  up. 

W^ell,  it  turned  out  that  the  rea- 
son they  hadn't  was  they'd  all  been 
quarantined.  And  when  we  found 
out  that  a  mysterious  voice* — a  cool, 
matter-of-fact  one — had  tipped  off 
the  health  authorities  that  they 
should  be  quarantined,  it  came  to 
us  what  really  had  happened  and 
we  felt  very  bad  about  ever  having 
doubted  our  great,  foresighted 
manager. 

"Of  course,  I  did  feel  a  little 
hurt  when  I  found  out  I  wasn't 
going  to  pitch  that  day,"  Fishbowl 
admitted  later,  "but  I  got  over  it 
pretty  soon.  You'll  have  to  forgive 
me  for  not  letting  you  in  on  my 
strategy,  but  something  like  that 
depends  on  secrecy.  I  had  to  raise 
my  voice  in  Emil's  room  so  that 
his  parents  would  know  I  was 
there,  so  that  the  health  authorities 
would  have  proof  from  grownups 
when  they  checked  to  see  if  I  had 
l)een  with  Emil." 

"I   hope   nobody  thinks  what   I 


did  was  dishonest,"  Fishbowl  went 
on.  "If  anybody  was  dishonest,  it 
was  those  three  Tiger  players  I 
visited,  who  were  willing  to  learn 
secrets  from  another  team  from 
someone  they  thought  was  giving 
them  to  them. 

"And,  remember,  after  all,  Emil 
Chinowski  wasn't  going  to  play,  so 
it  was  only  fair  to  eliminate  their 
star  pitcher  too ;  and  since  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  able  to  be  there  either, 
I  figured  it  would  take  at  least  two 
of  their  players  to  equalize  that." 

Well,  we  all  looked  upon  Fish- 
bowl with  new  respect  and  awe 
after  that  and  felt  he  was  truly  a 
genius  of  a  manager. 

But  the  thing  I  remember  most 
is  going  by  with  the  others  and 
looking  through  the  bedroom  win- 
dow at  Fishbowl  all  broken  out 
with  the  measles,  a  real  martyr. 

And,  knowing  that  Rusty  Wil- 
liams and  Ollie  and  Hollie  Watson 
probably  looked  something  like 
him,  that  is  why  I  say  that  jMiss 
Pearson's  Fifth  Grade  Eagles  no 
doubt  won  the  greatest  spotted  win 
in  all  history ! 
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You  may  have  heard  "Big  Ben"  toll  the  passing  of  George  VI 

Soon  it  will  strike  the  hour  of  coronation  for  Elizabeth  II 

Here  is  the  great  bell's  story 


Big  Ben 

hy  Bcjiuic  Baigtson 


I 


N  THE  CLOCK  TOWER  of  the  House 
of  Parliament  in  London  hangs  a 
bell  whose  voice  has  been  heard 
around  the  world.  Known  every- 
where as  "Big  Ben/'  it  is  the  hour 
bell  of  the  Great  Clock  of  West- 
minster. Sometimes  the  clock  itself 
is  called  Big  Ben.  Soon  one  hun- 
dred years  will  have  elapsed  since 
the  clock  and  the  bell  were  placed 
in  the  tower,  but  it  is  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  magic  of  radio  waves  sent  the 
sound  of  the  great  bell  around  the 
earth. 

Big  Ben's  long  life  has  been  filled 
with  vicissitudes  and  hazards. 
Things  have  a  way  of  happening  to 
bells,  and  Big  Ben  has  had  more 
than  its  share  of  adventure.  Two 
world  wars  left  it  unscathed, 
though  it  had  some  very  narrow 
escapes  in  the  last  one,  when  dur- 
ing the  London  blitz  of  1941  the 
near-by  House  of  Commons  was 
destroyed.  The  belfry  was  damaged 
to  some  extent,  and  the  glass  in  one 
of  the  clock  dials  was  blown  in,  but 
the  clock  kept  on  running  and 
striking  the  hours  on  the  great 
hour  bell. 

It  was  the  destruction  of  another 
building — when  the  old  Palace  of 
Westminster  burned  in  the  great 
fire  of  183^1 — that  resulted  in  plans 
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for  the  bell  and  the  clock.  Parlia- 
ment decided  to  rebuild  on  the 
same  site,  but  it  was  not  until  1840 
that  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
edifice  was  laid.  Even  after  it  was 
begun,  the  work  proceeded  slowly  ; 
and  it  was  many  }ears  before  the 
building  was  finished. 

The  plans  called  for  a  tower  to 
house  a  clock  that  would  show  time 
on  four  thirty- foot  dials,  one  fac- 
ing each.direction,  and  that  would 
chime  the  quarter  hours  on  eight 
bells  and  strike  the  hours  on  a 
fourteen-ton  bell.  Parliament  de- 
bated the  matter  thoroughly,  even 
as  our  Congress  discusses  improve- 
ments on  the  White  House  or 
Capitol,  and  instructed  the  Queen's 
clockmaker  to  draw  up  a  design. 
This  he  did,  being  paid  200  guineas 
for  his  work. 

Nothing  came  of  it,  however,  for 
there  was  a  disagreement,  and  the 
design  was  discarded.  Sir  George 
Airy,  the  astronomer  royal,  was 
called  on  to  submit  another  blue- 
print. He  drew  up  a  plan  for  a 
clock  so  accurate  that  the  first 
stroke  of  each  hour  should  be  cor- 
rect to  within  one  second.  No  pub- 
lic clock  of  that  day  could  live  up 
to  such  stringent  conditions,  and 
this  loosed  another  furor.  Almost 
all  the  clockmakers  declared  that 


such  a  clock  was  an  impossibility. 

Seven  years  of  bickering  fol- 
lowed, during  which  time  nothing 
was  done.  Then  in  1851  the  task  of 
getting  the  clock  built  was  en- 
trusted to  Frederick  Dent,  a  Lon- 
don clockmaker.  There  was  no  rea- 
son for  hurrying  the  job.  however  ; 
for  when  the  clock  was  ready  in 
1854,  the  tower  was  still  incom- 
plete. For  almost  five  years  the 
clock  remained  in  the  factory, 
where  it  was  thoroughly  tested  and 
many  minor  changes   were  made. 

So  far  nothing  had  been  done 
about  the  bells  either.  Xow  it  was 
decided  to  have  four  quarter-chime 
bells  instead  of  eight,  but  a  four- 
teen-ton hour  bell  as  originally 
planned.  In  1855  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  the  first  commissioner  of 
works,  sicrned  an  order  for  their 
production.  Then  a  new  difficulty 
arose.  English  bell  founders  had 
never  cast  so  large  a  bell,  and  so 
they  misjudged  and  came  up  with 
a  sixteen-ton  bell,  two  tons  heavier 
than  it  should  have  been. 

Too  bulky  to  go  by  rail,  it  w^as 
shipped  to  London  by  sea.  While 
it  was  being  tested  in  the  palace 


\'ard,  it  cracked.  Broken  up  into 
small  pieces,  it  was  recast  at 
another  foundry,  this  time  coming 
out  just  under  fourteen  tons.  The 
second  bell  was  mounted  on  a 
trolley  and  pulled  to  Westminster 
by  sixteen  horses,  heading  a  great 
parade  and  celebration.  October, 
1858,  saw  the  hour  and  chime  bells, 
and  the  clock,  at  long  last  in  their 
home  up  in  the  clock  tower.  After 
a  further  period  of  testing,  during 
which  the  hands  of  the  clock  had 
to  be  changed,  it  w^as  ready  for 
service  on  May  31,  1859. 

Parliament  held  a  special  sitting 
to  dedicate,  and  find  a  suitable 
name  for,  the  big  bell.  Sir  Benja- 
min Hall,  a  man  of  huge  stature 
and  very  popular  with  the  members 
of  Parliament,  delivered  an  impas- 
sioned oration  in  which  he  sug- 
gested the  name  of  "St.  Stephen." 
Sir  Benjamin  was  often  called  ''Big 
Ben,"  and  when  he  sat  down  one  of 
the  members  shouted :  "Why  not 
call  the  bell  Big  Ben  and  have  done 
with  it?"  The  half-joking  sugges- 
tion found  favor  with  the  members 
and  the  general  public,  and  the 
name  stuck. 

But  suppose  we  pay  a  visit  to  the 
clock  tower.  It  rises  to  a  height  of 
329  feet  and  is  forty  feet  square.  It 
is  definitely  not  a.  house  built  on 
the  sand,  for  it  rests  on  a  bed  of 
concrete  twelve  feet  thick.  No 
wonder  it  withstood  the  shock  of 
blockbusters  exploding  near  by — 
only  a  direct  hit  could  have  de- 
molished it.  The  tower  does  more 
than  house  the  Westminster  clock 
and  its  bells,  for  it  also  serves  as  a 
ventilating  shaft  for  the  House  of 
Commons  building.  On  the  first 
floor    is    a    room    designated    the 
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"Parliamentary  prison" — a  jail,  or 
detention  room,  for  refractory 
members  of  Parliament  1  It  has 
not  been  used  since  1880 — which 
would  indicate  the  M.P.'s  are 
pretty  well  behaved ! 

Of  Gothic  design,  the  tower  is 
lavishly  decorated,  especially  in  the 
region  around  the  clock  dials. 
These  are  twenty-two  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter,  the  architect  hav- 
ing decided  that  the  thirty- foot 
dials  of  the  original  plan  were  too 
large.  Each  dial  weighs  eight  thou- 
sand pounds — four  tons  ! — and 
contains  a  pane  of  glass  for  each 
day  in  the  year.  These  panes  are 
of  opal  glass,  mounted  in  cast-iron 
frames.  The  minute  hands  are  four- 
teen feet  in  over-all  length  and 
weigh  almost  two  hundred  pounds 
each. 

For  many  years  the  dials  were  lit 
up  at  night  by  means  of  gas  jets. 
In  1912  electric  lighting  was  in- 
stalled, and  at  present  ten  100- watt 
bulbs  behind  each  dial  furnish  the 
illumination. 

There  is  no  elevator  in  the  tower. 


You  can  quit  that  shaking  with  terror 
and  fear.  Private  Jones !  Flattery  will 
get  you  nowhere ! 
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If  you  want  to  ascend  to  the  belfry, 
you  must  climb  the  stone  stairway. 
This  is  not  circular  in  construction 
but  fitted  into  an  oblong  space — a 
short  flight  of  steps,  then  a  right- 
angle  turn  to  another,  and  so  on 
to  the  top.  The  steps  are  easy  and 
wide,  with  a  hand  rail  to  assist  you  ; 
Ijut  }ou  may  be  a  bit  winded  by 
the  time  you  reach  the  base  of  the 
dials,  292  steps  from  the  bottom ! 
Especially  if  you  are  in  a  hurry. 
And  there  are  still  more  steps  if 
you  care  to  go  on  into  the  belfry. 

Before  the  war  a  climb  up  the 
clock  tower  was  a  popular  excur- 
sion for  manv  Londoners  and  vis- 
itors  to  London.  Parties  of  twenty- 
five  people  or  less  would  be  led  by 
a  uniformed  guide.  Restrictions 
went  into  effect  during  the  war, 
of  course ;  but  even  then  American 
soldiers  were  sometimes  able  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  see  the  famous 
clock  from  the  inside. 

The  view  from  the  tower  on  a 
clear  day  is  a  magnificent  one,  with 
much  of  the  great  city  of  London 
spread  out"  below^  The  Thames 
River,  with  its  bridges  and  river 
traffic  of  boats  and  barges,  seems 
quite  diminutive  from  such  a 
height.  Across  the  road  below  lies 
famed  Westminster  Abbey ;  and 
right  underneath,  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

At  close  range  in  the  belfry, 
which  is  well  above  the  clock  room, 
the  visitor  is  impressed  by  Big 
Ben's  huge  bulk.  Even  more  awe- 
inspiring  is  the  tremendous  roar 
of  its  voice  when  not  mellowed  by 
distance.  High  up  and  to  one  side 
of  the  tower  hang  the  microphones 
that  act  as  ears  for  the  radio.  They 
evidently   hear    something   in   Big 


l^>en's  voice  the  hnnian  ear  cannot 
catch  direct,  for  the  ii^reat  hour  l)ell 
h.as  a  much  more  musical  sound 
when  coming-  through  the  radio 
loudspeaker. 

Big  ]^>en's  first  radio  hroadcast 
came  on  l^ecemher  31,  1923,  when 
the  hell  rang  out  the  old  year  and 
rang  in  the  new.  So  many  letters 
of  appreciation  poured  in  on  the 
P)ritish  Broadcasting  Corporation 
that  it  was  decided  to  use  the  bell 
frequently  on  the  air.  In  1932.  on 
Christmas  Day,  a  world-wide  hook- 
up of  radio  stations,  both  short  and 
long  wave,  sent  its  voice  around  the 
world.  Since  then  it  has  often  been 
heard  in  America.  Even  during 
the  grim  days  of  \\'orld  War  II, 
when  l,iom])S  fell  almost  like  hail 
on  London,  Big  Ben  was  heard 
most  of  the  time.  Only  during  sev- 
eral short  periods,  for  security 
reasons,  was  it  silent.  In  some  mi- 
raculous way  the  tower  with  its 
precious  bell  and  clock  managed  to 
come  through  over  twelve  hundred 
alerts,  and  twelve  direct  attacks  on 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  without 
serious  damage. 

On  :\Iay  10.  1941,  the  day  the 
House  of  Commons  was  destroyed, 
the  south  dial  was  l)lown  in ;  but 
the  clock  works  were  uninjured.  So 
Big  Ben  broadcast  as  usual,  and  on 
time.  So  familiar  is  its  booming 
tone  in  this  country,  especially  to 
those  who  listen  in  on  the  short- 
wave broadcasts,  that  manv  Ameri- 


cans refer  to  it  as  ''the  signature 
tune  of  the  British  Empire." 

Big  Ben  has  announced  the  end 
of  two  great  wars.  Churchill,  writ- 
ing in  his  book  World  Crisis:  1916- 
1018,  describes  a  scene  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I : 

The  eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  eleventh  month.  ...  At  the 
first  stroke,  the  street  below  me  was 
deserted.  Then  from  all  sides  men  and 
women  came  scurrying  into  the  street. 
.  .  .  Flags  appeared  as  if  by  magic. 
.  .  .  Almost  before  the  last  stroke  of 
the  clock  had  died  away,  the  strict, 
war-straitened,  regulated  streets  of 
Eondon  had  become  a  triumphant 
pandemonium. 

At  midnight  on  August  14,  1945, 
Big  Ben  rang  out  the  news  that 
World  War  II  was  over. 

The  simple  and  charming  little 
melody  of  the  Westminster  chimes 
is  loved  by  people  all  over  the 
world.  It  came  into  existence  in 
1793  when  Doctors  Jowett  and 
Crotch  made  the  arrangement  from 
an  aria  in  Handel's  The  Messiah — 
"I  Know  that  My  Redeemer 
Eiveth."  For  almost  a  century  now 
the  bells  in  the  clock  tower  in  Lon- 
don have  sent  forth  the  musical 
message  to  which  are  linked  these 
traditional  words : 

All   through   this   hour, 
Lord,  be  my  guide, 

And  by  thy  po\Ner 
No  foot  shall  slide. 


2!>ici  you  KM<isl^A^■  — 
THAT  history's  FIRST  AERIAL  COMBAT  occurred  in  World  War  I, 
when  the  pilot  of  a  British  plane  flew  over  a  German  plane — and 


tried  shooting  it  down  with  a  revolver  ? 


-Joseph  C.  Stagey 
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iiN    MY  THIRTY  YEARS  of  aSSOcia- 

tioii  with  the  Navy  I  have  never 
heard  anything  so  beautiful,"  said 
Arthur  Godfrey  after  hearing  the 
"Sea  Chanters"  sing  ''Mighty 
Navy  Wings."  This  tribute  came  to 
a  group  of  eighty  midshipmen  or- 
ganized so  recently  as  the  fall  of 
1950  at  the  Miami  University 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  Unit,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  director  of  the  Sea  Chanters, 
Lieutenant  Marvin  F.  Endersbe, 
says :  "The  organization  was  born 
and,  without  walking,  started  to 
run  the  hundred-yard  dash." 

Since  their  first  public  appear- 
ance on  the  radio  broadcast  "This 
Is  Your  Future  Navy,"  the  Chant- 
ers have  had  innumerable  engage- 
ments— all  the  way  from  singing 
with  dance  bands  to  appearing  with 
the  Cincinnati  .Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  a  presentation  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony. 

A  most  colorful  occasion,  long  to 
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be  remembered,  was  the  "Venetian 
Night"  they  helped  to  celebrate  on 
the  North  Arm  of  Halifax  Harbor  : 

Some  thirty  thousand  citizens  of 
the  fortress  city  thronged  the  slopes 
of  the  Arm  to  watch  the  gay  festivi- 
ties. The  Chanters  embarked  on  a 
special  boat  decorated  with  lights, 
flags,  and  bunting.  They  were  taken 
to  the  Armdale  Yacht  Club,  where 
they  were  joined  by  a  boat  parade 
which  included  such  units  as  the 
Halifax  Rifles  Pipe,  Civic  Youth, 
Princess  Fusiliers,  and  Nelson  Sea 
Cadets.  While  green  and  red  search- 
lights swept  back  and  forth  across  the 
waters  of  the  Arm,  the  Chanters 
moved  from  place  to  place  singing 
songs  of  the  sea. 

Through  organizations  such  as 
the  Sea  Chanters  the  Navy  builds 
esprit  de  corps.  In  the  words  of 
the  president  of  Miami  University  : 
"A  singing  Navy  is  a  victorious 
Navy." 


LIM  L(.^es 

THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 

/I  LONG  TIME  A(.o  bv  mail's 
tA  nieasiircment,  Init  only  a  mo- 
ment ago  in  God's  sight,  there  came 
to  this  land,  where  now  dwells  a 
nation  rich  and  prosperous,  little 
l)ands  of  unhappy  people.  They 
came  with  longing,  wanting  to  hnd 
for  themselves  and  others  the  right 
to  worship  God  as  they  saw  fit. 
Thev  brought  few  possessions,  but 
much  courage  and  a  willingness  to 
work.  They  brought  also  an  un- 
shakable belief  in  God. 

Being  human,  these  early  settlers 
were  not  alwa}S  right ;  but,  being 
deeply  religious,  they  kept  search- 
ing for  God's  leadership.  ]\Iaybe  it 
was  the  stern  light  to  keep  alive,  or 
maybe  it  was  a  certain  type  of 
mind  in  men  willing  to  risk  the 
uncertainties  of  a  new  land,  that 
made  them  "different."  Whatever 
the  cause,  they  possessed  a  rugged- 
ness  of  thought  as  penetrating  as 
the  wintry  wind  of  New  England 
and  a  vivid,  if  not  complete,  under- 
standing of  man's  relation  to  God. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
colonists  were  strong  neither  in 
numl^ers  nor  iii  resources.  Because 
of  deep  convictions  they  dared  defy 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  and 
out  of  ruggedness  of  mind  and 
spirit  they  wrote  documents  that 
will  live  forever.  They  won  a  war 
that  gave  them  freedom  to  build 
"this  nation  under  God." 

To  the  religious   faith  of  early 


Americans,  and  to  their  spiritual 
insight,  we  owe  most  of  what  we 
call  "our  way  of  life." 

In  the  intervening  years  we  have 
made  tremendous  progress  in  pro- 
viding for  our  ease  and  comfort. 
We  Americans,  descendants  of 
those  sturdy,  simple,  religious 
pioneers,  have  boasted  of  our  mod- 
ern conveniences,  our  luxuries,  and 
our  wealth,  and  have  thus  revealed 
what  we  think  important. 

But  in  a  dangerous,  dishearten- 
ing world  situation,  we  now  seek 
desperately  for  a  better  answer  to 
our  search  for  happiness.  Is  de- 
mocracy in  religion  and  govern- 
ment— our  most  priceless  heritage 
— really  threatened? 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church,  con- 
gressman from  Illinois,  has  said, 
"Its  permanence  is  threatened  in 
these  five  ways :  strangling  of 
liberties,  moral  corruption,  depend- 
ence upon  force  as  the  onl}'  weapon 
for  peace,  spending  in  the  dark,  and 
dependence  upon  material  strength 
rather  than  spiritual  power." 

Accept  this  list  of  dangers,  or 
any  other  list,  and  we  still  must 
ask  :  How  can  Americans  cope  with 
these  perils  ? 

Without  attempting  to  give  an 
answer,  the  editor  would  like  to 
pose  two  other  questions  to  readers 
of  this  magazine : 

If  a  majority  of  Americans 
should  choose  to  seek  God's  will 
for  themselves  in  everything  the}' 
do,  as  was  the  custom  of  our  fore- 
fathers, would  the  dangers  to 
America  be  greatly  lessened  ? 

If  so,  is  individual  practice  of 
religion  the  most  effective  thing 
we  can  do  both  for  ourselves  and 
for  "this  nation  under  God'"  ? 
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by  William  Sambrot 


X  HE     FRATERNITY     of     those    who 

perform  on  the  concert  stage  is  far 
flung  and  tightly  knit.  When  Jacob 
Altman  finished  his  magnificent 
performance  last  night,  they  knew, 
all  around  the  world.  They  knew 
and  wondered  and  sent  their  tele- 
grams. The  little  yellow  slips,  like 
tiny  bursts  of  applause,  arrived 
from  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
world.  And  between  the  pasted-on 
words  I  could  read  the  message 
they  really  sent :  "Welcome  back !" 

For  you  see,  up  until  last  night. 
Jacob  Altman,  the  most  talented 
pianist  Tve  ever  managed,  was 
simply  and  flatly  terrible. 

Technically,  Jacob  (somehow  I 
could  never  call  this  white- faced^ 
intense  young  man  "Jake")  was 
perfect.  But  the  fervor,  the  jccling, 
wasn't  there.  An  audience  is  like 
a  great  tinder  box  needing  but  a 
spark  from  the  performer  to  burst 
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into  flaming  applause.  Since  the 
war,  Jacob  Altman  played,  but  the 
spark  wasn't  there. 

And  yet,  last  night,  in  this  small 
town  before  a  slim  crowd,  he  was 
magnificent.  From  the  first  crash- 
ing chord — it  was  the  Emperor 
Concerto — I  knew  he  had  it  again. 
He  was  the  old  prewar  Jacob  Alt- 
man  whose  swift,  confident  fingers 
held  an  audience  breathless  until 
the  final  chord  released  them  into 
crackling,  roaring  applause. 

Last  night  Jacob  Altman  was 
magnificent — all  because  a  diffident 
little  man  with  quick  blue  eyes  and 
a  square  chin  had  asked  to  see  him 
just  before  the  performance. 

Fm  not  usually  in  the  habit  of 
granting  interviews  before  a  con- 
cert, but  there  was  something  about 
this  chap,  some  quick  self-assur- 
ance I  couldn't  resist.  He  told  me 
his  name  was  Bob  Hansen,  said  he 


wished  to  see  Jacob.  I  knocked  on 
the  door  of  the  tiny  cubby  that 
passed  for  a  dressing  room  in  this 
theater.  (Did  I  mention  that  this 
was  a  very  small,  one-night -stand 
town  ? ) 

"A  Bob  Hansen  to  see  you, 
Jacob,*'  I  called  through  the  door. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  wearily.  "I* 
can't  see  anyone  right  now." 

I  looked  at  the  little  man  and 
shrugged  my  shoulders. 

He  hesitated  and  then  said,  "Tell 
him — tell  him  I  knew  him  in  the 
arm}-."  Abruptly  he  gripped  my 
arm,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the 
strength  of  his  hand.  "Tell  him  I 
knew  him  in — Aachen." 

"He  says  he  knew  you  during 
the  war — in  Aachen."  I  heard  the 
sudden,  startled  movement ;  and 
the  door  flew  open.  Altman  stared 
out  at  the  little  fellow,  then  sud- 
denly extended  both  hands  and 
gripped  his  shoulders,  pulling  him 
into  the  room. 

'T've  found  you !"  That  was  all 
he  said,  but  the  tone  was  indescrib- 
able. There  was  rare  warmth  and 
happiness  in  his  voice.  I  imagine 
David  must  have  spoken  to  Jona- 
than in  that  tone. 

I  didn't  go  into  the  room  because 
I  knew  that  Jacob  wished  to  be 
alone  with  his  friend.  I  knew  be- 
cause for  five  years  Jacob  had 
never  ceased  searching  for  this 
fellow.  In  all  the  hundreds  of 
towns  he  had  never  given  up  peer- 
ing hopefully  out  through  the 
wings,  searching,  looking,  never 
giving  up  hope  of  one  day  seeing 
liim — and  here,  at  last,  the  little 
man  had  come  to  him. 

As  I  said,  before  the  war  Jacob 
was    the    perfect    pianist — strong, 


controlled,  yet  with  that  intangil^le 
inner  fire  that  made  his  every  piece 
a  sparkling  gem  of  music.  But,  like 
most  of  his  race,  he  was  sensitive, 
with  inner  depths  he  never  re- 
A^ealed.  He  suffered  terribly  at  the 
insane  brutalities  his  people  were 
undergoing  in  Europe.  He  talked 
endlessly  of  enlisting  in  the  army. 

I  told  him  it  w^as  unthinkable. 
He  could  play  for  the  men  in  camps 
— more  than  do  his  share  by  using 
his  rare  talents  to  entertain. 

The  inevitable  happened.  One 
morning  he  was  gone.  A  few^  days 
later  I  received  a  letter  from  him. 
He  had  enlisted  in  the  infantry. 
He'd  changed  his  name.  He  said 
he  had  to  throw  himself  into  the 
fight,  to  use  his  hands  to  shoot  and 
kill  until  the  evil  thing  that  had 
grown  in  Europe  was  destroyed. 
After  that,  he  w^rote,  if  he  was 
still  able,  he'd  come  back.  I  should 
still  manage  him. 

I  moved  heaven  and  earth  trying 
to  find  him,  to  track  him  down.  The 
army,  too,  was  anxious  to  find  him. 
But  somehow^  among  the  millions 
of  names,  he  eluded  us.  I  scanned 
the  casualty  lists  hopelessly.  He 
might  have  been  dead  a  hundred 
times  over  and  I'd  never  know.  I 
didn't  have  even  a  hint  as  to  what 
his  name  was.  I  lay  awake  nights 
thinking  how  a  bullet  might  have 
snuffed  out  that  great  gift,  and 
groaned  aloud  at  the  horror  of  it. 

Then  he  came  back  without  a 
visible  scar.  I  say  ''visible"  because 
he  was  changed.  All  the  great  fire 
was  gone.  He  practiced  steadily,  re- 
gained his  old  technical  skill ;  but 
his  music  was  cold,  an  alien  thing. 
Music  should  be  played  from  the 
heart,  but  Jacob's  heart  was  gone. 
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And  then,  too,  came  that  per- 
petual peering  at  the  audience,  his 
distracting  habit  of  scanning  peo- 
ple eagerly  as  they  filed  into  the 
auditoriums,  or  theaters  wherever 
he  was  performing. 

Once,  in  Pittsburgh,  he  rushed 
through  a  performance  and  imme- 
diately afterward  hurried  from  the 
stage  down  into  the  audience.  He 
approached  a  man  eagerly,  then 
stopped,  stammered  his  apologies, 
and  left.  In  the  dressing  room  he 
was  downcast,  bitter  disappoint- 
ment on  his  face. 

"Look,  Jacob,"  I  told  him.  "This 
has  gone  too  far — }our  playing  is 
suffering  from  all  this.  What's  the 
trouble  ?  Who  in  God's  name  are 
}'0u  searching  for  ?  Tell  me.  Maybe 
I  can  help." 

"How  can  you  help,"  he  said 
dully,  "when  I  don't  even  know  his 
name  ?" 

"Whose  name?"  I  asked.  "Can't 
}'Ou  at  least  give  me  the  circum- 
stances ?" 

"For  a  minute  tonight,  out  there, 
I  thought  it  was  he — but  I  was 
wrong — " 

Abruptly  he  shook  himself.  He 
tried  to  smile  at  me.  "There's  very 
little  to  tell,"  he  said  quietly,  look- 
ing down  at  his  remarkable  hands, 
twisting  them,  staring  in  near  fas- 
cination at  them.  "We — I  was  in 
the  in.fantry — the  twenty-ninth  di- 
vision." He  smiled  wryly.  "I  was 
a  sergeant." 

"Don't  remind  me  of  it,"  I  said. 

He  stared  over  my  head,  his 
eyes  distant  as  though  he  were  liv- 
ing over  again  the  story  he  told 
me.  I  was  a  bit  too  old  for  this  war, 
but  T  spent  enough  time  in  the 
trenches  during  the  First  World 
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War  to  know  a  little  about  it. 
Enough  so  that  I  could  imagine 
quite  vividly  the  details  of  Jacob's 
story,  ril  give  it  to  you  in  my  own 
words. 

He'd  gone  through  all  the  action 
from  Normandy  right  up  to  this 
little  village  outside  Aachen  in 
Germany.  This  was  one  of  the  last 
great  fights  the  Germans  were 
putting  up.  They'd  poured  every 
last  ounce  into  the  fighting.  The 
mortar  fire  was  terrific.  Jacob's 
squad  (he  was  technical  sergeant) 
\\'as  pinned  down  in  the  basement 
air-raid  shelter  of  some  wealthy 
citizen's  home.  .  .  . 

One  room  was  lined  with  book- 
shelves, now  looted  and  torn.  Over 
in  the  corner  a  magnificent  grand 
piano  dominated  the  room,  re- 
musically  now  and  then 
a    mortar    exploded,    the    dull 


sounding 


as 


"whoomf"  causing  the  candles  to 
flicker  and  waver  uncertainly. 
There  \\'ere  two  men  in  that  room : 
Jacob  and  a  small  private — a  little 
man  with  e}'es  of  bright  blue,  bird- 
like in  their  intensity,  their  ability 
to  see  things  at  a  glance.  The  pri- 
vate was  a  replacement,  a  new  man 
in  the  squad.  Jacob  didn't  even 
know  his  name. 

The  little  man  strolled  over  to 
the  piano  and  ran  one  hand  idly 
over  the  keys.  "It's  going  to  be 
murder  out  there  tonight,  Sarge," 
he  said  to  Jacob,  his  eyes  ironic. 
"I'm  glad  I  went  on  patrol  last 
night."  He  smiled  bitterl>.  "They 
always  send  the  new  men  out  first." 

He  sat  down  and  began  picking- 
out  a  few  chords.  Suddenly  he 
settled  himself  and  began  to  play. 
Not  brilliantly,  but  well.  Jacob 
walked  over  and  listened,  watching 


the  strong  hands  flash  over  the 
keys.  When  the  little  man  finished, 
lie  nodded  and  complimented  him. 

"You  should  hold  your  wrists  a 
hit  higher/'  Jacob  said.  "Like 
this,"  he  demonstrated,  holding  his 
h<inds  out. 

The  little  man  swung  about  on 
the  bench  and  regarded  Jacol). 

"Do  you  pla}- ?"  he  asked,  look- 
ing curiously  at  Jacob's  hands. 

"T — I  play,"  Jacob  told  him. 

"Concert  ?  Boogie-woogie  ?  What 
do  you  ])lay?"  The  little  man  rose. 
"Let's  hear  something.  It's  a  cinch 
it  can't  be  much  worse  than  my 
playing — I  play  by  ear."  He  spread 
his  hands  and  looked  ruefully  at 
them.  "I  worked  so  long  in  the 
steel  mills  my  hands  aren't  fit  for 
niuch — but  I  sure  love  the  piano." 

"For  one  who  plays  by  ear, 
you're  very  good.  You  have  a  real 
talent."  Jacol)  said.  He  turned  and 
stared  fixedly  at  the  piano.  He 
hadn't  touched  a  keyboard  since 
he'd  enlisted.  Abruptly  he  sat  down 
and  played  a  single,  crashing  chord. 
The  little  private  leaned  toward 
him,  eyes  wide  and  intent. 

"You're  good,"  he  said.  'T  can 
tell  just  from  that  one  chord. 
You're  good." 

Jacob  stared  at  the  keys,  not 
speaking,  and  then  with  an  almost 
savage  gesture  he  began  to  pla}-. 
The  music  beat  and  smashed  about 
the  room  like  a  captive  bird  sud- 
denly released.  At  times  diminish- 
ing to  a  sliver  of  purest  silver  tone, 
at  others  as  full  and  gigantic  as  the 
sound  of  war  itself,  the  music 
seemed  to  stun  and  weaken  the 
little  private.  He  hung  over  the 
keyboard,  his  eyes  never  leaving 
the  swift,  sure  hands  of  Jacob. 


Outside,  the  war  eddied  about 
the  basement.  Flashes  of  artillery 
and  the  ugly  ripping  of  machine 
guns  made  a  symphony  of  their 
own — a  symphony  that  swelled  and 
grew  like  a  small  wave  gathering- 
force  and  momentum,  rising  higher 
and  higher  to  come  suddenly  crash- 
ing down  in  terril)le  fury. 

The  door  burst  open.  A  tall,  thin 
officer  stepped  in  and,  shutting  the 
door,  leaned  against  it.  Under  the 
battered  helmet  his  face  was  gray 
with  fatigue.  Jacob  played  on,  ob- 
livious of  everything.  Only  the  little 
man  noticed  the  entrance.  He  saw 
the  lieutenant  stare  at  Jacob  with 
dull  eyes.  Quickl}-  he  put  his  finger 
on  his  lips,  motioning  silence ;  then 
he  approached  the  officer. 

"Patrol?"  The  little  man  uttered 
that  one  soft-spoken  word. 

The  officer  nodded  gravely,  mo- 
tioning with  his  chin  toward  Jacob. 

The  little  man  stared  past  the 
officer,  his  eyes  gone  suddenly  dull 
and  vacant.  Then  he  said,  'Til  go." 
He  looked  sharplv  at  the  officer. 
"Okay?" 

The  lieutenant  nodded,  his  eyes 


My  husband  wears  the  pants  in  our 
house.  I  merely  tell  him  what  pants  to 
wear. 
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reflecting  curious,  ironic  thoughts. 
"Doesn't  really  matter,"  he  mur- 
mured. "We  drew  lots.  I'm  going 
too." 

The  little  man  stepped  quickly 
to  his  pile  of  gear,  picked  up  his 
rifle  and  helmet,  turned  to  go.  Sud- 
denly Jacob  swung  about  and,  with 
his  sensitive  mind,  instantly 
grasped  the  picture. 

"The  patrol?"  he  asked  the  offi- 
cer. 

Seeing  his  nod,  Jacob  answered : 
"Til  be  with  you  in  a  second." 

The  officer  pointed  to  the  little 
private,  who  was  watching  Jacob 
with  intent  alertness.  "He's  going," 
he  said  ti redly. 

Jacob  looked  steadily  at  the  offi- 
cer. "Was  he  picked?  If  so,  it  isn't 
right.  He  went  last  night." 

"He  wants  to  take  your  place," 
the  officer  said  flatly. 

Jacob  flushed  angrily.  "What's 
the  idea?  If  it's  my  turn — I'll  go!" 

"You  might  not  come  back,"  the 
httle  man  said  slowly.  "It's  really 
rough  tonight." 

Jacob  smiled  at  him  with  an 
effort.  "Thanks,  fellow,  but  I'll 
take  my  chances." 


"Don't  be  a  damn  fool !"  the  lit- 
tle man  burst  out  suddenly,  his  jaw 
a  white,  hard  ridge.  "God  Al- 
mighty! I've  heard  of  some  screwy 
things,  but  this  is  it.  What  are  you 
doing  here  anyway?"  He  leaned 
forward,  his  eyes  blazing.  "You're 
Jacob  Altnian — don't  deny  it,  I've 
heard  you  play  dozens  of  times." 

"What  does  it  matter  who  I 
am?"  Jacob  said  calmly,  slinging 
his  rifle  over  his  shoulder.  "It's  my 
turn  to  go — so  I  go.  Why  should 
you  interfere?"  He  began  to  walk 
toward  the  door.  The  little  man 
jumped  in  front  of  him. 

"Listen."  he  snarled  viciously, 
"you're  not  going  out  there — not 
tonight.  You'll  get  knocked  off — 
and  brother,  I  want  you  around 
when  this  war's  over!"  He  held 
Jacob  back,  grinning  sharply  at 
him.  "I  don't  give  two  figs  for  you 
— but  what  you  can  do  with  those 
hands  means  everything  to  me — 
get  me?" 

Jacob  looked  strangely  at  the 
little  man.  "You  don't  seem  to 
understand.  I'm  here  because  I 
want  to  fight  those  people  with 
everything  I've  got — I  want  them 
to  pay  for  everything  they've  done 
to  us — to  me — " 

"You're  nuts !"  the  little  man 
said  irritably.  Abruptly  he  held  up 
his  work-toughened  hands.  "See 
these?"  he  yelled  angrily.  "I  hate 
them !  I'd  rather  be  able  to  play 
the  piano  the  way  you  do  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  w^orld — and  there's 
millions  like  me — but  we  can't. 
With  you  around,  we  can  listen  and 
pretend  we're  you — and  if  I  can 
make  sure  you'll  still  be  here  after 
this  deal  is  over — then  I'm  going  to 
doit!" 


And  with  that  he  l)ronght  his 
tough  list  lip  in  a  smashing  upper- 
cnt  to  Jacob's  jaw.  He  stood  in 
grim  silence,  watching  while  Jacob 
slid  to  the  floor,  caught  completely 
l)y  surprise,  knocked  unconscious. 

"All  right,"  the  little  man  said 
to  the  officer.  "Let's  go." 

He  never  came  back.  A  few  days 
later  Aachen  was  taken,  resistance 
collapsed,  and  the  war  was  as  good 
as  over. 

Well,  that  was  Jacob's  story. 
He'd  tried  desperately  to  find  the 
little  private.  No  one  knew  his 
name  or  cared  much.  The  outfit 
was  speeding  through  Germany  to- 
ward Berlin,  meeting  little  resist- 
ance :  things  were  disorganized, 
and  then — the  war  was  over.  Ja- 
cob's own  personal  little  war.  But 
Jacob    was   unhappy. 

"T  understand  how  you  feel, 
Jacob,"  I  told  him  at  the  time. 
"The  little  man  w^as  a  hero — a  true 
hero.  He  went  willingly -in  your 
place  because  he  felt  that  talent 
such  as  yours  must  be  kept  alive 
for  all  people  to  enjoy — a  great 
and   noble   man." 

'T  have  no  right  to  be  alive," 
Jacob  said  bitterly.  "He  sacrificed 
for  me — for  my  people — and  w^hat 
did  I  give?  Nothing!" 

"But  you  can  still  give,  Jacob," 
T  cried.  "You  can  play  great  music 
— if  only  }'0u  will.  He  took  your 
place  so  that  you  might  still  be 
left  to  bring  fine  music  to  the  world. 
Don't  vou  think  vou're  letting  him 
down?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  can't  ex- 
plain it,"  he  muttered.  "Every  time 
I  sit  at  the  piano  I  feel  that  he 
should  be  there,  not  I.  For  you 
see,"  he  looked  sadly  at  me,   "he 


had  great  talent  in  his  poor,  tough 
hands.  If  he'd  had  my  opportuni- 
ties— even  now,  if  he  is  still  alive 
and  I  can  find  him — it's  not  too 
late."  He  became  suddenly  passion- 
ate. "I  could  teach  him !  He  would 
become  my  protege.  Every  day  he 
would  learn.  I  tell  you,  the  man 
had  great  talent !  ...  He  had  no 
right  to  do  it.  No  right." 

And  now,  last  night,  after  seven 
years,  he'd  found  the  little  fellow. 

I  paced  the  dark  hall  outside 
that  tiny  room  wondering  what 
the  outcome  w^ould  be.  When  they 
finally  stepped  out  into  the  hall 
and  the  light  from  the  room  fell 
on  Bob  Hansen,  I  knew  that  Ja- 
cob's wishes  would  never  come 
true. 

"It's  time,  Jacob,"  I  told  him, 
trying  hard  not  to  stare  at  the 
flashing  hooks  that  hung  out  of 
Bob  HaUvSen's  sleeve  where  a 
strong  right  hand  should  have 
been. 

Strangely,  Jacob  seemed  com- 
posed. I  felt  his  eyes  searching  my 
face  for  some  sign.  "Your  friend," 
I  said  feebly.  "Has  he  a  box?" 

Bob  Hansen  flashed  white  teeth 
in  a  smile.  "I've  had  my  reserva- 
tions for  months,"  he  said. 

We  stood  in  the  wings  watching 
Bob  Hansen  walking  to  his  seat. 
We  saw  him  whisper  to  a  quiet, 
lovely  girl ;  saw  them  both  look 
expectantly  up  toward  the  stage, 
bare  of  everything  but  the  great 
piano.  I  couldn't  take  my  eyes 
from  that  gleaming  artificial  hand 
Bob  used  so  deftly.  I  felt  the  hard 
knot  in  my  throat  tighten. 

"All  right,  Jacob,"  I  said,  and 
as  he  walked  out  onto  the  stage 
and  I  listened  to  the  applause  swell 
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up  and  up,  I  thought :  Just  this 
once,  Jacob.  For  him.  Without 
looking  at  Jacob,  I  could  tell  he 
was  ready  to  begin.  I  could  tell  by 
simply  watching  Bob  Hansen.  He 
leaned  forward  in  his  seat,  his 
hands — his  hand — lifting  ever  so 
slightly,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  piano. 
Just  this  once,  Jacob. 

But  I  needn't  have  worried. 
After  the  first  second  I  knew  he 
was  whole  again.  Those  eager, 
lighted  faces  out  there  were  listen- 
ing to  music  that  was  resounding 
around  the  world.  The  great  Alt- 
man  had  come  back.  He  was 
superb ! 

I  couldn't  stay  for  the  full  con- 
cert. We  had  a  tight  schedule ;  I 
had  to  get  the  baggage  out  to 
the  airport.  We  were  leaving  di- 
rectly after  the  performance.  I 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  say  good-by 
— or  thanks — to  Bob  Hansen.  But 
I  will. 

Jacob  came  to  the  airport  in  a 
cab,  alone.  He  was  smiling,  un- 
ruffled. That  peculiar  irritability 
seemed  to  have  vanished. 

In  the  air,  he  began  to  hum 
snatches  of  melody,  scribbling  odd 
bits  of  scores  on  a  pad  he  carried 
for  that  purpose.  I  glanced  at 
him  occasionally,  waiting  for  him 
to  say  something.  Apparently  he 
wasn't  going  to  speak,  so  I  did. 


"Jacob,''  I  said,  "that  little  man 
— Bob  Hansen.  Was  he — was  he 
the  one?" 

He  nodded. 

"His  hand — did  he — I  mean — 
did  he  lose  it  during  that  patrol?" 

Again  he  nodded,  his  jaw  sud- 
denly tight.  "A  collapsing  wall 
crushed  it." 

"A  terril)le  thing,"  I  murmured. 
"Poor  fellow." 

He  looked  hard  at  me,  his  eyes 
curiously  brilliant. 

"He's  alive,"  he  said.  "He  can 
still  appreciate  all  the  wonderful 
things  of  life.  He  has  a  lovely, 
charming  wife."  He  took  a  slow, 
deep  breath.  "//^  can  still  hear 
music.'' 

"But— but  never  play  it,"  I  said. 

Jacob  smiled  strangely.  "Even 
though  he  will  never  play  the  piano, 
he  can  still  pretend  he's  me."  He 
held  up  his  marvelously  supple 
fingers.  "But  what's  more  impor- 
tant— I  can  pretend  I  am  Bob 
Hansen.  With  these  hands  I  will 
play  as  he  would  have  played  if 
he'd  had  my  opportunities." 

So  tonight,  after  Jacob  Altman 
has  finished  his  piece  and  risen  to 
tal>:e  his  bow,  remember  what  I 
have  told  you  and  applaud  not 
once,  but  twice.  For  Jacob  is  no 
longer  alone  at  the  piano. 
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We  Can  Hope 


Our  little  rabbits  are  growing — 

They  were  part  of  Easter's  joys. 
Knowing  the  habits  of  rabbits, 

We  hope  they  both  are  boys. 

— Dawn  Flanery  Parker 


J.  Jriend  Waiting 


by  y\m  V^emm 


z. 


HERE  s   A    MAN    waiting   Over- 
seas to  be  your  friend. 

If  you  are  shipped  somewhere 
outside  the  continental  United 
States,  chances  are  that  you  will 
])e  more  than  a  little  lonely  at  first. 
So  it's  only  natural  that  you  will 
want  to  look  for  someone  who 
s])eaks  }our  language  and  can  give 
you  some  helpful  tips  on  finding 
your  way  around  in  a  strange  land. 

Such  a  man  is  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary. 

If  you  have  been  a  churchgoer 
in  civilian  life,  you  already  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  mis- 
sionaries accomplish  a  great  deal 
in  cementing  foreign  relations  for 
the  United  States.  But  3'ou  may 
have  wondered  just  what  it  is  that 
a  missionary  does,  and  what  sort 
of  person  he  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you're 
not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church, 
your  idea  of  a  missionary  may  have 
been  drawn  from  comic  strips- — a 
meek-looking  character  about  to  be 
boiled  alive  by  a  bunch  of  ferocious 
cannibals. 

You  may  be  in  for  a  rude 
awakening.  The  missionary,  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  job,  must  have  a 
rugged  constitution,  be  able  to  get 
by  with  few  conveniences,  and 
have  a  pleasant  personality  that 
enables  him  to  make  friends  with 
an  alien  people. 

When  you  get  to  your  overseas 
station,  inquire  whether  a  mis- 
sionary lives  or  works  in  the  vi- 


cinity. If  he  does,  it  will  pay  you 
to  look  him  up  sometime  in  your 
off-duty  hours.  As  he  probably 
has  not  been  in  the  United  States 
for  months  or  years,  he'll  be  as 
glad  to  meet  you  as  you  will  be  to 
see  him. 

Take  my  own  experience  as  an 
example. 

When  I  was  sent  to  the  air  base 
at  Yakutat,  Alaska,  during  World 
War  II,  I  found  that  some  of  the 
other  men  stationed  there  already 
were  acquainted  with  a  missionary 
named  Benson.  Not  only  was  he 
serving  as  a  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians in  the  little  village  of  Yaku- 
tat, but  he  was  serving  also  as 
chaplain  to  U.S.  troops  stationed 
at  the  base,  although  he  was  a 
civilian  minister  and  held  no  Army 
rank. 

After  meeting  him  at  a  Sunday 
morning  service  conducted  in  our 
mess  hall,  I  took  him  up  on  his 
invitation  to  attend  one  of  the 
evening  services  at  the  little  mis- 
sion house  in  Yakutat. 

There  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  what  a  missionary  really  ac- 
complishes. Singing  hymns  side 
by  side  were  Indians  of  the  primi- 
tive Tlingit  tribes  and  soldiers 
from  the  United  States.  The  na- 
tives offered  prayers  in  their  own 
tongue  and  gave  short  talks :  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Benson  delivered  the 
sermon  in  English,  which  many  of 
the  younger  Indians  had  learned 
in  Alaskan  schools. 
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NO 


Oh,  that — that  merely  means  waiters 
aren't   allowed   to  tip   the   customers. 


When  a  young,  brown-skinned 
girl  about  twelve  years  old  recited 
whole  chapters  of  the  Bible — 
flawlessly,  Mr.  Benson  told  me 
later — I  knew  what  patience  the 
missionary  had  exerted  in  carr}- 
ing  the  gospel  to  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

After  the  mission  church  serv- 
ice ended,  all  the  soldiers  and  the 
younger  Indians  were  invited  to 
the  home  of  the  Bensons.  The 
motherh'  Mrs.  Benson  and  two 
A'oung  Benson  boys — just  the  age 
to  remind  you  of  grade-schoolers 
back  in  the  States — made  it  seem 
like  a  t}'pical  American  home. 

Indeed,  it  w^as  more  like  home 
than  any  other  house  in  the  vil- 
lage, for  the  furniture  had  been 
l)rought  from  the  Bensons'  for- 
mer home  in  Minnesota. 

Until  it  was  time  to  drive  back 
into  camp,  we  sang  familiar  songs 
and  hymns,  chatted,  and  ate  some 
delicious  cake  baked  by  Mrs.  Ben- 
son, and  "ice  cream"  made  from 
powdered  milk  earlier  in  the  day 
by  a  couple  of  soldiers  who  had 
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been  stationed  at  Yakutat  for  a 
while. 

The  chance  to  talk  with  the  na- 
tives, some  of  whom  had  been 
educated  at  the  University  of 
Alaska,  was  especially  interesting, 
and  I  learned  much  about  Alaska 
and  its  people  that  night. 

After  that.  I  rarely  missed  a 
Sunday  evening  in  the  village — 
unless  I  happened  to  be  on  duty 
at  the  air  base  when  church  serv- 
ices were  going  on  at  the  Benson 
mission.  And  I  wasn't  alone  in 
my  desire  to  spend  an  evening  at 
church  and  the  missionary's  home, 
for  many  other  GI's  of  all  de- 
nominations, as  well  as  some  who 
never  before  had  attended  church, 
were  eager  to  spend  an  evening 
of  Christian  worship  and  good, 
clean  fun  in  Yakutat. 

For  many  serAicemen  this  was 
the  high  point  of  a  week  filled  with 
routine  tasks,  for  the  most  part, 
at  a  base  that  was  far  away  from 
civilization  other  than  that  of  tiny 
Yakutat.  It  helped  keep  their  minds 
from  loneliness  and  gave  them 
something  to  look  forward  to  each 
week,  while  teaching  them  a  new 
feeling  of  kinship  with  the  Alaskan 
people,  whom  they  otherwise  would 
have  considered  odd  and  foreign. 

Invariabl}',  too,  these  rugged 
men  of  the  armed  forces  came  away 
from  the  Bensons'  services  and 
fellowship  at  their  home  with  an 
attitude  of  respect  for  the  mis- 
sionary who  had  been  willing  to 
leave  his  home  state  voluntarily 
to  live  among  natives  of  a  com- 
munity that  was  lacking  in  most 
of  the  comforts  of  the  United 
States. 

But  don't  think  the  GI's  were 


"spongers"  off  of  the  Bensons' 
hospitality.  Far  from  it.  They  were 
eager  to  pitch  in  and  help  enter- 
tain at  after-church  song  fests,  and 
some  of  them  spent  many  hours 
helping  keep  the  Bensons'  home 
and  the  little  mission  building  in 
good  shape. 

Then,    when    they    were    trans- 
ferred from  Yakutat.  as  many  of 


them  were,  to  island  posts  far  out 
in  the  x\leutian  chain,  they  didn't 
forget  the  family  who  had  be- 
friended them  when  they  were 
newcomers  to  Alaska. 

These  veterans  recall  the  hours 
spent  with  this  missionary — a  true 
friend  far  away  from  home— as 
among  the  happiest  they  spent 
while  in  the  service. 


United  Service  Orgaxizatioxs  Celebrate  Elevexth  Birthday 

Chaplain  Francis  Lee  Albert  spoke  for  the  commandant  of  the  Fourth  Naval 
District  and  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  personnel  of  all  the  armed  forces  at 
the  observance  of  the  eleventh  birthday  of  the  USO  at  the  Armed  Services  YMCA 
in  Philadelphia. 

Those  appearing  in  the  above  picture  of  the  cake-cutting  ceremony  are,  left  to 
right :  Miss  Judith  Kupper,  eleven-year-old  "Princess" ;  Chaplain  Francis  Lee 
Albert,  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Naval  District ;  Mr.  Warren  Ballentine,  executive 
secretary  at  the  Armed  Services  YMCA ;  Aliss  Peggy  Ramsdale,  "Miss  Greater 
Philadelphia" ;  Mr.  Tom  Moorehead  of  WFIL-TV,  master  of  ceremonies ;  Mr. 
Donald  Hedges,  of  the  Board  of  Managers;  and  Private  Robert  L.  Sharp,  USA. 
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You'll  Swallow  a  Horse  Tale 


BY  ALICE  R.  McKILLIPS 


The  West  was  not  only  explored 
but  conquered  and  developed  by 
men  on  horseback.  Tales  of  these 
men  and  their  horses  intrigue  us 
still. 

Wild  Horses 

When  early  settlers  crossed  the 
Western  plains,  they  found  herds 
of  wild  horses  in  addition  to  the 
great  buffalo  herds.  John  Duval, 
in  Early  Times  in  Texas,  tells 
about  meeting  a  bunch  of  mus- 
tangs that  took  fully  an  hour  to 
pass  even  though  they  were  travel- 
ing at  a  fast  clip. 

There  are  many  legends  of  a 
white  stallion  that  ranged  from  the 
Rip  Grande  to  the  Platte  and  from 
the  Sierras  to  the  Missouri.  Dur- 
ins:  the  more  than  fiftv  A^ears  that 
men  tried  to  capture  him  he  went 
under  many  names :  "The  White 
Steed  of  the  Prairies."  "The  Ghost 
Horse  of  the  Plains,"  "The  Pacing 
White  Stallion,"  and  "The  Phan- 
tom White  Horse  of  Smoky  Hill." 

He  was  a  pacer,  and  what  a  pace 
he  set — faster  than  any  other  horse 
could  equal !  He  seemed  never  to 
tire  and  was  far  too  cunning  to  be 
caught  in  a  trap. 

He  never  ran  out  of  the  country 
or  left  his  range,  and  despite  the 
rewards  of  thousands  of  dollars 
he  kept  his  liberty. 

Horses  and  Men 

A  noted  Indian  fighter  named 
Alex  Brown  had  a  horse  he  called 
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"Shanghai."  One  time  Brown  was 
swimming  the  Colorado  River  and 
had  to  leave  his  mount  when  half 
way  across  to  avoid  a  floating  tree. 
Exhausted,  he  reached  a  rock  in 
midstream,  while  his  horse  made 
it  to  the  opposite  bank.  Brown 
then  called  his  horse  to  him  and 
was  dragged  to  safety  by  holding 
onto  his  tail — singing,  no  doubt, 
"Horsey,  keep  your  tail  up !" 

The  rollicking  song  "Horses ! 
Horses !  Horses !  Crazy  Over 
Horses !"  might  well  have  been 
written  about  Colonel  Joe  Miller, 
who  turned  down  an  offer  of  $25,- 
000.00  for  his  pinto  "Pedro."  In- 
stead, as  a  slight  token  of  his 
esteem,  he  bought  a  $10,000.00 
jewel- studded  saddle. 

There  once  was  a  horse  that 
couldn't  be  stolen.  "Salim"  was  the 
horse  of  an  early  Texas  ranger. 
One  night  the  horse  herd  was 
stampeded  and  stolen  by  Indians. 
Result :  no  horses,  angry  rangers, 
all  except  the  owner  of  Salim,  who 
predicted  his  horse  would  be  in 
camp  the  following  morning — and 
he  was ! 

A  rancher  of  the  Southwest 
owned  a  light  but  extremely  fast 
mare  he  called  "Bonnie  Belle."  One 
afternoon  while  looking  for  cattle 
he  was  attacked  by  Indians,  and 
his  only  path  of  escape  lay  through 
a  pass  in  the  hills.  Before  reaching 
the  top  of  the  pass  he  saw  that 
his  weight  was  too  great  a  handi- 
cap ;  so,  rounding  a  bend,  he  leaped 


off,  jerking  the  bridle  from  the 
horse.  Bonnie  Belle  raced  on  as 
the  rancher  hid  in  the  rocks. 

The  Indians  dashed  past  pur- 
suing the  fleeing  horse.  About  sun- 
down they  returned   without  her. 

As  the  ranchman  was  emerging 
from  his  hiding  place  after  dark, 
he  heard  a  horse  coming  down  the 
camon  and  dodged  back  into  the 
rocks.  As  the  horse  came  nearer, 
he  recognized  Bonnie  Belle ;  the 
horse  had  returned  to  carry  him 
to  safety. 

The   Mail  Must   Go    Through! 

The  Pony  Express  was  estab- 
lished in  1860  and  carried  mails 
approximately  two  thousand  miles 
from  '*St.  Jo"  to  Sacramento.  Re- 
lay stations  were  established  every 
twent}'  or  twenty-five  miles.  One 
rider  usually  rode  three  stations, 
or  about  seventy  miles.  The  sched- 
ule for  this  run  was  ten  days,  but 
on  a  few  occasions  the  distance  was 
covered  in  less  time.  Lincoln's  first 
inaugural  address  was  delivered  by 
Pony  Express  in  seven  days  and 
seventeen  hours. 

William  F.  ("Buffalo  Bill") 
Cody  once  rode  322  miles  of  the 
Pony  Express  in  21  hours  and  40 
minutes,  using  21  horses.  (Bet  his 
spurs  did  more  than  *'jingle,  jangle, 
jingle.") 

A   Strange  Race 

Billy  King,  an  Arizona  cowboy, 
made  one  of  the  strangest  races  in 
the  histor}-  of  the  old  West :  he 
raced  against  a  velocipede  from 
Silver  City,  N.M.,  to  Henning. 

In  1888  a  man  named  Ashenfel- 
ter  was  touring  the  West  as  the 
world's  champion  velocipeder. 


Two  cattlemen,  Tom  Lyons  and 
Jeff  Clayton,  made  a  bet  about 
whether  a  horse  could  beat  a  veloci- 
pede. The  wager  was  five  thousand 
Mexican  steers.  The  distance  to  be 
covered  was  fifty  miles.  And  the 
date  was  set  for  two  months  later. 

King  immediately  began  to  train 
his  horse  and  to  work  out  his 
strategy.  Lie  decided  to  sta}-  behind 
the  velocipede  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  finish.  That  would  lull 
his  opponent  into  a  state  of  false 
security,  and  also  save  his  horse 
for  a  strong  final  sprint. 

A  sandy  river  bed  was  used  as 
a  road  for  the  last  eight  miles  o-f 
the  course.  The  cowboy  followed 
his  rival  until  they  reached  this 
section.  Then  he  sprinted  past. 
The  four  hoofs  of  his  horse  were 
like  shovels  filling  the  face  and  eyes 
of  the  velocipeder.  (Hmmm,  dirty 
work ! )  King  galloped  into  town 
the  winner  by  two  and  a  half 
minutes. 

What's  in   a  Name? 

Most  of  the  old-time  cow  outfits 
kept  rosters  of  all  their  saddle 
stock,  and  the  names  on  these  books 
would  put  to  shame  even  the  gen- 
iuses who  name  Pullman  cars ! 

Horses  were  often  named  after 
noted  characters  of  the  day.  So 
there  were  such  names  as  "Carrie 
Nation"  (}'Ou  know^ — you  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink),  "Bill  Cody," 
"Cole  Younger,"  "Joe  Bowers." 
"Kit  Carson."  Prize  fighters  of 
the  day  came  in  for  their  share  of 
popularity :  thus  "Kilrain,"  "John 
L.;"  and  many  others. 

And  horses  were  named  for  in- 
dividual peculiarities.  A  horse  with 
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one  white  eye  became  ''Chalk  Eye," 
and  there  were  ''White  Sox"  and 
'"Baldy"  (blazed- faced).  If  a  horse 
was  a  bad  bucker,  he  might  become 
"Scrambled  Eggs"  or  "Rambler" 
(how  he  rose !). 

In  the  rodeo  game  the  names 
were  more  spectacular — for  ex- 
ample,   "Steamboat,"   "Midnight," 


"Flving    Devil," 


'Angel 


Maker" 


(some  cowboy  flattered  himself!), 
"Red  Pepper,"  "Dvnamite,"  "Billv 
the  Kid,"  "Sudden  Death,"  and 
"Corkscrew." 


Answers  to  ''Noah's  Ark" 

{Pii:;de  on  page  4) 

(1)  embARK;  (2)  bARKer ; 
(3)  bnlwARK;  (4)  dARKness ; 
(5)  remARK;  (6)  mARKsman ; 
(7)  lARK;  (8)  shARKskin;  (9) 
spARK;  (10)  mARKet;  (11) 
hARK;  (12)  lARKspur;  (13) 
pARK;  (14)  remARKable;  (15) 
stARK;  (16)  pARKa;  (17) 
shARK;  (18)  mARKka ;  (19) 
bARK;  (20)  spARKle. 
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An  interesting  postscript  for  your 
article  "The  Man  Who  Thought  He 
Was  Emperor"  (April  issue)  : 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  year  1947 
when  "Emperor  Norton  III"  was 
tried  and  proved  to  be  mentally  ill. 
He  was  later  committed  to  a  hospital 
to  undergo  treatment. 

As  a  student  at  Santa  Rosa  Junior 
College  at  the  time,  I  heard  his  testi- 
mony. This  was  so  impressive  that  I 
will  never  forget  it.  His  claims  were 
the  same  as  those  made  by  "Emperor 
Norton  I,"  about  whom  your  article 
was  written.  Even  after  I  entered 
the  University  of  California  two 
years  later,  his  case  was  still  being 
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discussed  by  the  professors  and  psy- 
chologists. 

In  his  trial  "Emperor  Norton  III" 
conducted  his  own  defense  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  number  of  attorneys  who 
practice  in  Santa  Rosa,  did  a  magnifi- 
cent job. 

Corporal  Lee  E.  Abramson 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base 

H.  O.  Austin,  author  of  "Jalopy 
Dust"  in  the  May  issue,  writes  that 
his  novel  Thunder  in  January  was 
published  in  May.  He  writes  that 
"while  it  has  some  salty  passages  in 
it,  its  over-all  theme  is  strongly  paral- 
lel to  what  the  best  chaplains  are 
trying  to  get  across." 


Man  in  Bronze 

by  Cliff  Walters 


.RM    IN    ARM    the    slim,    dark- 
eved  girl  and  the  lad  in  blue — a 


clean-looking 


husky, 

with  a  nice  chin 

hi 


blond    chap 
strolled  past  the 


moonlight 


bronze  statue  burnished  with 
and  sat  down  on  the 
same  park  bench  where  they  had 
first  sat  together  three  months  be- 
fore. As  they  looked  down  the 
slope  at  the  \'irginia  shore  line, 
a  hand  tightened  over  the  girl's 
and  the  sailor  said,  "Going  to  miss 
me  when  I  head  for  ports  unknown 
tomorrow,  Martha  girl?" 

"Are  two  and  two  four?"  she 
countered. 

"Being  one  of  the  world's  best 
bookkeepers,  you  ought  to  know." 

She  smiled.  "I  wish  you  could 
convince  my  boss  of  that.  I  could 
do  with  more  salar}'.  The  sooner 
T  save  enough,  the  sooner  T  can 
get  back  home  and  rebuild  the 
fences  around  my  deserted  ten 
acres.  Repair  the  old  house  Dad 
was  always  going  to  remodel — 
and  never  did." 

"Remind  me  to  show  you  the 
medal  I  got  for  carpenter  work. 
And  when  it  comes  to  constructing 
rail  fences — "  A  grin  vanished.  "I 
sound  like  a  scared  kid  tr}^ing  to 
laugh  in  the  dentist's  office.  And 
when  there  isn't  time  for  horseplay. 
I'd  better  be  talking  about  .  .  .  us." 

"Yes.  Jim?"  Her  voice  was  low, 
tense. 

"Well,  the  way  things  are  now, 
I  don't  know  when  the  Navy  will 


release  me.  But  when  I'm  free  to 
keep  my  feet  on  land,  will  you 
marry  me?"  He  hadn't  meant  to 
blurt  it  out  quite  so  abruptly. 

"Are  you  sure  I'm  the  girl,  Jim? 
We  haven't  known  each  other  very 
long.  Besides,  mayl)e  you  wouldn't 
like  living  on  a  little  patch  of  Vir- 
ginia farmland.  Or  all  the  work 
that  goes  with  it.  Maybe  you 
wouldn't  like  being  anchored  to — " 

"I'd  love  it.  Reason?  I  love  you. 
We  talk  the  same  language,  Mar- 
tha— even  if  you  talk  with  a 
Southern  drawl.  We're  in  the  same 
boat.  No  parents.  Only  mine  didn't 
leave  me  a  home  to  anchor  to.  Mom 
and  I  were  living  in  a  little  apart- 
ment when — " 

"Loneliness  is  a  terrible  thing, 
Jim,"  she  said.  "Still,  after  all,  it 
isn't  a  complete  justification  for 
marriage." 

Voice  slightly  edged,  he  replied, 
"Listen  to  who's  sounding  as  cool 
and  detached  as  that  calculating- 
machine  she  operates." 

"Don't,  Jim."  She  turned  her 
face  so  he  couldn't  see  the  quick 
tears  making  a  blur  of  the  big 
statue  out  there  in  the  center  of 
the  park. 

"All  right,"  he  said  lightly.  "I 
apologize  for  the  crack  about  the 
office  fixture  and  start  probing  to 
see  what's  wrong  with  sailors  as 
marriage  material.  Old  tradition : 
a  sailor's  a  guy  who  sails  from  port 
to  port  just  to  drink  strong  liquor 
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and  whistle  at  every  pretty  gal  he 
sees.  He  doesn't  care  who  or  what 
she  is,  just  so  she  has  a  figure — and 
realizes  that  if  she  doesn't  have  her 
fun  while  she's  young,  she'll  never 
have  it !" 

"Are  you  through,  Jim?" 
"What  more  is  there  to  say?" 
"I  was  speaking  about  loneli- 
ness," she  said.  "It's  something  we 
all  want  to  escape.  And,  if  I  may 
bring  'tradition'  into  the  picture 
again,  too  often  it's  any  port  in  a 
storm.  But  marriage  is  a  port 
you're  in,  or  supposed  to  be  in,  for 
a  long,  long  time.  That's  why,  be- 
fore you  put  on  full  speed  ahead, 
you  want  to  be  sure  you're  heading 
for  a  permanent  harbor." 

He  said,  "I  wouldn't  be  asking 
you  to  marry  me  if  I  weren't  sure 
I  loved  you.  I  knew  that  you  were 
the  one  the  first  day  we  met,  Mar- 
tha girl.  The  day  you  dropped 
your  compact  in  the  edge  of  the 
lake  over  there" — he  pointed  be- 
yond the  statue — "and  I  came 
along  and  fished  it  out  for  3^ou. 
Since  then  I  haven't  been  seeing 
ocean  waves.  I've  been  seeing  these 
rolling  Virginia  hills,  pines  stand- 
ing against  the  sky — and  maybe  a 
brown-eyed  girl  prodding  around 
with  a  trowel  in  a  flower  garden 
where  she  played  as  a  kid.  I 
couldn't  wait  to  get  back  this  last 
trip.  But,  now  that  I  am — " 
"I  haven't  said  no,  Jim." 
"Give  me  your  answer,  one  way 
or  the  other,  before  we  have  to 
sa}^  good-by  tonight,  Martha.  Say 
yes,  and  give  me  a  dream  to  carry 
with  me !  .  ,  .  Don't  say  no  and — 
well,  make  me  take  the  punishment 
of  having  mv  tattoo  removed." 

"Tattoo?"' 
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"More  proof  of  my  devotion," 
he  said,  quickly  rolling  up  his  left 
sleeve. 

For  a  long  moment  Martha 
studied  that  strange  little  design, 
a  small  scroll  with  the  name  "Mar- 
tha" on  it.  Quick  tears  welled  up 
again  to  shine  on  long  lashes. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  one?" 
Jim  said,  and  slipped  a  strong, 
tattooed  arm  about  her.  "Does  such 
evidence  of  my  love  for  a  girl 
named  Martha  surprise  you?  Or 
don't  you  like  tattoos?" 

"I  think  they're  hideous,  bar- 
baric !"  She  drew  free  of  his  en- 
circling arm  and  stood  up. 

"Sorry,"  he  said,  standing  beside 
her.  "I  can  have  it  removed.  And  I 
will  if  you  say  so." 

She  was  silent.  Jim  was  uncom- 
fortable. He  looked  at  the  statue 
out  there  in  the  center  of  the  park, 
the  commanding  figure  of  a  rider 
with  aquiline  nose  and  three-cor- 
nered hat,  sitting  erect  on  a  power- 
ful bronze  horse.  Seconds  ticked 
by.  Finally  Jim  said,  rather  hum- 
bly, "I'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
the  tattoo,  Martha." 

"You'd  like  to?"  She  seemed 
surprised. 

"I  had  it  put  on  a  couple  of  years 
ago." 

"Really?  Why?  Because  some 
quack  fortune  teller  confided  that 
}^ou  would  meet — and  fall  in  love 
with — a  girl  named  Martha?" 

"No." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"She  was  a  blonde  I  met  in  San 
Francisco,  before  I'd  been  around 
too  much.  One  of  those  happy- 
harbor  girls  who  thought  that  if 
she  didn't  have  her  fun  while  she 
was  young  she'd  never  have  it.  But 


the  tattoo  stuck  to  me  long-  after 
that  Martha,  who  forgot  to  tell  me 
she  was  married,  went  back  to  her 
man." 

"Are  you  confessing,  sailor  boy, 
that  the  'tradition'  you  were  hoot- 
ing at  a  little  while  ago — " 

"I  think  \ou  ought  to  know  the 
facts."  His  firm  mouth  was  set. 
"When  I  showed  you  that  tattoo, 
I  was  trying — pretty  desperately, 
I  guess — to  win  a  few  points  be- 
fore time,  and  maybe  }0u.  ran 
out  on  me  tonight.  But  the  bright 
inspiration  backfired."  Pointing,  he 
added,  "The  gentleman  over  there 
on  the  bronze  horse,  a  swell  fellow 
named  George  \\'ashington — who 
once  looked  at  this  same  old  moon 
shining    down    on    these    Virginia 


hills — seemed  to  be  frowning,  re- 
minding me  of  the  example  he  had 
set  about  telling  the  truth." 

"Bless  him!"  whispered  the  girl, 
blinking  hard.  "I  was  on  the  verge 
of  not  saying  yes  to  you.  Jim.  Be- 
cause T  had  seen  that  tattoo,  if  not 
the  name  on  it,  the  da\-  you  rolled 
up  \our  sleeves  to  fish  m\'  compact 
out  of  the  water. 

"But  now,  like  the  swell,  honest 
gu}'  you  are — deep  down  in  your 
heart — 

"Kiss  me,  Jim !  Like  the  gentle- 
man on  the  horse  over  there  once 
kissed  a  girl  named  Martha  !" 

Quick  to  oblige,  a  husky -voiced 
sailor  lad  said,  "Mr.  W.  isn't 
frowning,  Martha  girl.  He's  ac- 
tually smiling.  .  .  .  Look  1" 
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It's  a  Sporting  Fact— 

That  until  1892  all  professional  championship  boxing  matches 
were  fought  with  "bare  knuckles." 

That  the  game  of  handball  originated  in  Ireland  (way  back  in 
the  tenth  century). 

That  the  inventor  of  basketball — Dr.  James  A.  Naismith — 
"played"  the  game  only  twice  in  his  life. 

That  the  game  of  lacrosse  is  the  oldest  American  sport.  (Indians 
were  playing  the  game  long  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  I ) 

That  this  country  has  been  host  to  the  Olympic  Games  twice — 
in  1904  (at  St.  Louis)  and  in  1932  (at  Los  Angeles). 

That,  when  well  struck,  a  tennis  ball  soars  through  the  air  at 
about  150  miles  per  hour,  a  golf  ball  at  120  miles  per  hour. 

That  once  upon  a  time  cinema  star  Joseph  Gotten  was  a  profes- 
sional football  player,  Fred  Astaire  played  semipro  baseball,  and 
Lou  Costello  toured  the  country  as  a  pro  basketballer. 

— ^Joseph  C.  Stacey 
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The  Seas  Most  Bafflm  twiddle 


by  Joseph  C.  Stacey 


SLEEK,  two-masted  brigantine 
of  282  tons  coasted  out  of 
New  York  harbor  on  the  chilly 
morning  of  November  7,  1872, 
hoisted  full  sail,  disappeared  over 
the  horizon — and  sailed  forth  into 
one  of  the  weirdest  and  most  baf- 
fling: mvsteries  in  all  sea  annals. 

The  voyage  of  the  ill-starred 
''Mary  Celeste" — sometimes  incor- 
rectly known  as  the  "Marie 
Celeste" — has  haunted  three  gen- 
erations of  seafarers. 

Her  port  of  call  was  Genoa, 
Italy. 

Aboard  her  on  that  ill-fated  voy- 
age were  Captain  Benjamin  S. 
Briggs,  of  Marion.  Massachusetts ; 
his  thirty-two-year-old  wife  .Sarah; 
their  two-year-old  daughter  Sophy  ; 
and  a  crew  of  seven. 

About  a  month  later — December 
5.  1872,  to  be  exact — the  British 
bark  "Dei  Gratia,"  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Boyce,  sighted  the 
"Mary  Celeste"  drifting  aimlessly 
300  miles  west  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  near  the  Azores.  Upon 
failing  to  receive  a  response  after 
signaling  the  American  ship  sev- 
eral times.  Captain  Boyce  quickly 
overtook  her  and  sent  forth  a 
boarding  party  to  investigate. 

The  boarding  party  was  greeted 
by  a  scene  so  peaceful  that  it  was 
eerie. 

In  the  fo'c'sle  the  crew's  wash 
had  been  hung  up  to  dry ;  their 
razors,  combs,  pipes,  lay  undis- 
turbed. In  the  galley  a  half-eaten 
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meal  lay  upon  the  table — coffee, 
porridge,  boiled  potatoes.  In  Cap- 
tain Briggs 's  cabin  his  gold  watch 
hung  from  a  nail  on  the  wall — still 
ticking.  In  the  cabin  shared  by 
Mrs.  Briggs  and  Sophy  all  was  in 
order — a  sewing  machine  and  a 
rosewood  melodeon  in  their  proper 
places,  clothes  neatly  arranged  on 
hooks,  and  the  gentle  imprint  of  a 
baby's  head  on  the  pillow.  .Sewing 
lay  on  a  table  as  if  lightly  tossed 
aside. 

All  was  the  way  it  should  be  ex- 
cept for  one  thing.  The  boarding 
party  failed  to  hnd  a  single  person 
aboard,  dead  or  alive. 

If  the  vessel  had  been  abandoned 
for  some  reason,  what  was  that 
reason  ? 

An  investigation  disclosed  no 
slightest  evidence  of  mutiny,  or  a 
struggle,  or  bloodshed  of  any  kind. 
A  bottle  of  medicine  stood  upon  the 
captain's  table,  eliminating  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  ship  may  have  been 
deserted  in  foul  weather.  The  cargo 
of  1700  drums  of  alcohol  and  the 
crew's  chests  filled  with  money, 
clothing,  and  valuable  trinkets  ap- 
peared untouched,  ruling  out  the 
likelihood  of  piracy.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  navigation 
equipment,  and  in  those  waters 
there  could  be  no  fear  of  shoals  or 
rocks.  The  storerooms  were  well 
stocked  with  provisions  and  water  ; 
all  sails  were  set ;  not  a  rope  was 
misplaced ;  and  the  ship  itself  was 
seaworth}^  in  every  way. 


Ill  short,  the  vessel  could  not 
have  been  abandoned  because  of  a 
fire,  an  explosion,  a  storm,  a  col- 
lision, or  foul  play. 

Why,     then,     had     the     "Mary 
been    abandoned  ?    What 
disaster   had   befallen   the 
his  family,  and  the  crew. 


sorts     were 
and    just    as 


Celeste" 

sort   of 

captain, 

none  of  whom  were  ever  seen  or 

heard  of  again  ? 

Theories  of  all 
promptly  advanced 
promptly  shattered. 

"Perhaps,"  ventured  some,  "the 
vessel  had  been  becalmed  near  an 
island  and  was  abandoned  for  fear 
she  would  drift  onto  a  reef  ?" 

"No,"  said  others.  "The  top- 
gallant sail,  staysails,  galT-topsail, 
and  mainsail  all  had  been  furled  or 
lowered.  No  captain  of  Briggs's  ex- 
perience, in  trying  to  keep  his  ship 
from  drifting  ashore,  would  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  furl  any  of 
those  afore-mentioned  sails.'' 

"Perhaps  some  of  the  alcohol 
casks  had  sprung  leaks,  filling  the 
hold    with    dangerous    fumes,    and 


maybe  Captain  Briggs,  fearing  an 
explosion,  had  ordered  the  ship  de- 
serted ?" 

But  investigation  showed  that  all 
the  casks  were  completely  intact. 

"Perhaps  all  aboard  had  gone 
swimming  to  enliven  the  boredom 
of  a  calm  and  drowned  when  a 
sudden  wind  carried  the  ship  off  ?" 

"Impossible,"  stated  the  seafar- 
ing. "A  veteran  skipper  like  Briggs 
would  never  have  left  the  vessel 
entirely  unmanned  to  bring  on  a 
disaster  such  as  that." 

What  possibly  could  have  hap- 
pened, then  ? 

Scholars  and  seamen  the  Vvorld 
over  have  been  seeking  the  answer 
to  this  particular  question  for  near- 
ly eighty  years  without  an  iota  of 
success. 

James  F.  Briggs,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts,  nephew  of  the 
ill-fated  captain,  investigated  every 
available  clue  but  never  came  near 
a  solution.  In  1947  he  conceded 
that  the  world  will  probably  never 
know  the  answer. 


Revenge  Boomerangs 


Revenge  is  the  costliest  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  a  plant  that 
bears  nothing  but  misery. 

The  best  way  to  get  even  is  to  forget. 

Forgiveness  is  the  fragrance  the  violet  sheds  on  the  heel  that 
crushes  it. 

The  harshest  thing  to  do  to  your  foe  is  to  spread  syrup  on  him 
and  let  the  bees  eat  him. 

Frankly,  isn't  it  better  to  get  ahead  than  to  get  even  ? 

In  taking  his  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy;  in 
passing  it  over,  he  is  superior. 

— Buster  Roth  man 
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UFP  News 


I  HE  March  Air  Force  Base,  in 
Riverside,  California,  is  carrying 
its  program  for  youth  into  the 
churches  of  the  community.  Chap- 
lain Thomas  E.  Adams  writes  : 

Parents  and  young  people  of  serv- 
ice age  are  informed  of  the  service 
fellowship  program  and  the  oppor- 
tunity, challenge,  and  need  to  main- 
tain fellowship  activities  in  the 
service.  This  is  a  case  where  service- 
men are  helping  churches  in  their 
interest  in  young  people. 


Official    USAF   Photo 


Chaplain  Roscoe  I.  Ferguson,  intro- 
ducing a  new  welfare  specialist,  Pfc, 
Richard  Hartley,  to  the  UFP  group 
at  Moody  AF  Base,  Valdosta,  Ga.  Wel- 
fare specialists  are  finding  wide  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  Air  Force  UFP 
groups. 
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Chaplain  Adams  even  supplies 
near-by  churches  with  the  yellow 
UFP  cards  of  introduction. 

This  appeared  on  the  program  of 
a  UFP  meeting  at  Camp  Stewart, 
Georgia : 

Meeting  together  is  an  achievement. 
Keeping  together  is  progress. 
Working  together   is   success. 

A  DENOMINATIONAL  representative 
writes :  "Our  denomination  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  your  program 
for  the  armed  forces.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  co-operate." 

A  CHAPLAIN  writes  :  'T  feel  a  great 
need  for  an  organization  such  as 
this  to  encourage  the  soldier  in 
spiritual  fellowship." 

Mats  of  the  UFP  emblem  will 
be  supplied  free  of  charge  to  any 
UFP  groups  w^ishing  to  have  them. 
These  can  be  reproduced  in  any 
printed  bulletin  or  other  publica- 
tion. 

Our  new  director.  Joe  Dana, 
says :  ''We  know  w^e  have  United 
Fellowship  groups  almost  all  over 
the  world.  But  we  don't  know  how 
many  or  just  where  to  find  them. 
Sure  would  help  if  we  did  know." 
How  would  it  be  if  you'd  just 
drop  him  a  letter  to  say  "Hello"  to 
him.  and  let  him  know  where  vou 
are  and  what  you  are  doing?  In- 
clude gripes  in  your  next  letter — 
not  this  one — huh  ? 


UFP  Study  Outlines 
Can  a  Christian  Stay  Ont  of  the  Church? 


^i4*te.  2 


Bif  /.   R.oJte/d  A/elioH. 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  see  the  Church^  as  an 
essential  and  necessary  part  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

2.  To  understand  the  character- 
istics of  Christian  community. 

3.  To  reahze  how  a  man  main- 
tains his  place  in  the  Church  dur- 
ing his  mihtary  service. 

Background  Material 

Cax  You  Be  A  Christian  All  by 

YoURSIlLF? 

*'\M"io  I  am  and  what  I  believe  is 
my  own  business !" 

"Live  and  let  live — that's  my 
motto." 

"Sure  I  believe  in  God.  He  takes 
care  of  me  v.-hen  the  going's  rough. 
I  don't  have  to  go  to  church  be- 
cause I  can  pray  to  him  anywhere." 

"Religion,"  wrote  a  modern 
philosopher,  "is  what  the  individ- 
ual does  with  his  own  solitariness f' 

There  are  man}-  young  men  and 
women  who  want  to  be  good  Chris- 
tians but  who  would  rather  not 
])Other  with  being  members  of  a 
church.  Religion  is  primarily  an 
affair  of  the  individual  person  and 

^  In  these  study  outlines  for  June,  I 
am  making  a  conscious  distinction  be- 
tween "Church"  (spelled  with  a  capital) 
and  "church."  By  the  former  I  mean  the 
wliole  community  of  Christian  people, 
living  and  dead.  By  the  latter  I  mean 
any  particular  community  of  Christians 
who  worship  together. 


his  God,  they  say.  Did  not  Jesus 
tell  us  to  go  into  a  small  room  and 
shut  the  door  when  we  pra}'.  so  as 
to  be  alone  with  him  ?  Then  why  do 
so  many  Christians  insist  on  the 
need  for  belonging  to  a  church  ? 

My  real  church,  remarked  a 
young  man,  is  the  open  field  on  a 
starlit  night,  or  the  afterdeck  of  our 
ship  on  a  night  watch.  Here  in  the 
solitude  there  is  no  preacher  to 
bore  you  with  a  sermon ;  there  are 
no  gossipy  women  or  hypocritical 
deacons  of  the  church,  no  dreary 
hymns,  no  collection  plates,  no 
straight-backed  pews.  Just  a  man 
and  his  God — that's  all  you  need. 

Such  is  a  fair  description  of  the 
religion  held  by  numerous  people. 
Perhaps  it  descri1)es  your  own.  But 
is  it  true  to  the  distinctiveness  of 
Christianity? 

No,  say  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians. 

No,    says    the    New    Testament. 

But  why  not  ? 

The  distinctive  note  of  Chris- 
tianity is  that  it  is  fundamentally 
a  religion  of  the  commimity.  In  a 
higher  way  than  any  other  religion, 
Christianity  declares  the  individual 
person  to  be  of  great  dignity  and 
worth  as  the  child  of  Almighty 
God  and  as  the  brother  for  whom 
Jesus  Christ  died.  W'hile  affirming 
this    high    worth    of    each    person. 


however,  the  Christian  faith  goes 
on  to  declare  that  "none  of  us 
Hves  to  himself,"  for  we  "are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  individually 
members  one  of  another"  (Romans 
14:7;  12:4). 

Why  do  we  stress  the  importance 
of  individual  personality  when 
talking  about  Christianity  and  the 
Church  ?  Because  Christianity 
stands  for  the  fullness  and  good- 
ness of  living,  the  life  abundant ; 
and  this  can  be  experienced  only 
when  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
personal  relationship  among  peo- 
ple. True  personal  relationship 
means  "community." 

Degrees  of  community  are  ex- 
perienced in  neighborhood  gangs, 
clubs,  barracks  groups,  and  fami- 
lies. When  you  belong  to  one  of 
these  communities,  you  are  recog- 
nized and  accepted  for  what  you 
are  as  a  person.  Not  to  belong  to 
an}^  community— to  be  in  the  ab- 
solute sense  a  "lone  wolf" — really 
means  to  cease  being  a  person. 

Those  first  Christians  who  lived 
with  the  memories  of  eye-witness 
descriptions  of  Jesus  never  con- 
sidered their  community  life  in  the 
Church  as  something  extra  or 
added  to  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

An  immigrant  seeking  natural- 
ization in  America  cannot  separate 
his  profession  of  loyalty  to  America 
from  his  desire  to  become  a  citizen. 
There  can  be  no  citizen  without  a 
country.  Nor  can  there  be  a  Chris- 
tian without  the  Church. 

What  Is  the  Christian  Com- 
munity? 

If  you  are  really  a  Christian,  you 
belong  to  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
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and  specifically  you  are  joined  to  a 
particular  church  community  some- 
where. 

Community  in  the  Church  is 
community  of  the  highest  order — 
at  least,  it  should  be,  if  the  true 
nature  of  the  Church  is  being  lived 
out  in  practice.  It  is  such  a  unique 
fellowship  for  these  four  reasons : 

1.  The  perfect  love  of  God, 
which  is  the  self-sacrificing  love 
of  one  person  for  another,  is  the 
cement  of  the  Christian  community 
(I  Corinthians  13). 

2.  All  distinctions  of  an  external 
kind — nationality,  color,  class — are 
ignored  in  the  Church's  community 
zvhen  it  is  really  itself  (Galatians 
3:28). 

3.  The  bond  of  fellowship  is  con- 
tinually strengthened  by  common 
worship  together,  since  worship  is 
the  center  of  the  Church's  life 
(Ephesians    5 :  19). 

4.  All  members  of  the  Church 
are  participants  in  the  great  and 
coatinuing  double  efifort  to  render 
service  to  all  men  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  Good  News  of  who  Jesus 
Christ  is  and  what  God  has  done 
for  us  men  through  him.  The 
Church  is  often  likened  to  an  army 
and  called  the  Church  Militant  be- 
cause we  are  called  to  wage  "war" 
against  the  evils  of  the  world 
(though  many  of  these  evils  are 
within  our  own  hearts).  (II  Corin- 
thians 4:5-10;  Ephesians  6:10- 
20.) 

These  are  four  valid  tests  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Church  as  you 
know  it  has  been  living  up-  to  the 
pattern  God  has  decreed  for  it.  But 
the  discussion  of  the  actual  success 
or  failure  of  the  churches  in  living 


up  to  this  pattern  should  be  post- 
poned until  next  week's  section. 

The  Church  in  Camp  and  Field 

AND  ON  THE   SeAS 

It  may  be  that  for  you,  and  for 
most  persons  in  mihtary  service, 
the  Church  is  the  memory  of  some- 
thing back  home.  It  is  the  white- 
steepled  church  on  the  green 
square,  or  the  red  brick  structure 
on  the  next  street,  or  the  big  stone 
buikhng  on  the  corner.  Church  may 
mean  for  \ou  the  meniory  of  many 
Sunday  mornings  spent  in  the 
famihar  sanctuary,  the  face  of  the 
minister  as  he  pra\s  and  preaches, 
the  weekday  suppers,  and  the 
young  friends  with  whom  you  used 
to  meet.  It  is  natural  that  anyone 
raised  in  the  community  of  a  church 
should  carry  these  memories  with 
him  into  military  life.  And  if  the 
church  means  much  to  him,  it  is 
likely  that  he  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  caiL  worship 
again  in  familiar  surroundings. 

But  isn't  it  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  the  Church  is  something 
which  can  be  left  behind  in  your 
home  town  ?  Is  not  the  Church, 
rather,  something  that  is  with  you 
alwa\s.  so  long  as  you  hold  to  the 
Christian  fajth  ?  Wlierever  a  Chris- 
tian may  be,  he  carries  the  Church 
zvith  him. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  writing  of 
letters,  and  in  his  prayers,  he  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  church  at  home. 
But  in  a  more  immediate  sense,  his 
present  experience  in  a  camp,  or  in 
the  field,  or  in  the  air,  or  on  a  ship 
at  sea  is  also  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  Christian  community  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  a 
reality. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  can  a  Christiccn  man 
shipwrecked  alone  on  an  island, 
or  a  hermit  in  the  wilderness,  be 
regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
Church? 

2.  What  distinguishes  the  com- 
munity of  a  veterans'  organiza- 
tion or  a  Rotary  Club  from  the 
community  of  a  church?  What 
are  the  similarities  and  the  dif- 
ferences? 

3.  The  early  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  2:42-45)  lived  in 
such  close  fellowship  with  one 
another  that  they  shared  their 
personal  property  in  a  kind  of 
voluntary  "communism"  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  forced  com- 
munism of  a  political  state). 
Ought  we  in  the  Church  today 
to  try  to  imitate  these  first  Chris- 
tians? If  so,  to  what  extent?  What 
can  be  shared  besides  property? 

4.  In  what  practical  ways  can 
a  person  carry  the  Church  with 
him  wherever  he  goes? 


And  this  does  not  mean  only  par- 
ticipation in  services  of  worship  led 
by  a  chaplain,  necessary  as  these 
are.  It  means  also  the  way  you  get 
along  with  other  men  each  day, 
treating  them  with  kindness  and 
respect  in  accord  with  the  love 
which  Jesus  showed  us.  Even  the 
barracks  can  be  a  "church"  in  the 
sense  of  a  community  of  persons 
living  as  real  Christians.  To  carry 
the  Cfiurch  with  you  is  to  experi- 
ence the  truth  of  Jesus'  promise : 
"Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  mv  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst' of  them"  (Matthew  18:20). 
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The  Shame  and  Glory  of  the  Church 
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Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  evaluate  the  churches  in 
the  Hght  of  both  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  churches  and  the  four 
standards  (hsted  last  week)  by 
which  judgment  can  be  made. 

2.  To  recognize  that  the  Church 
is  neither  perfect  nor  worthless, 
but  that  it  shows  to  the  world  a 
mixed  character  of  good  and  bad. 

3.  To  understand  that  every 
Christian,  without  exception,  shares 
in  both  the  triumphs  and  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Church. 

Background  Material 

How   JMucH  TO  Expect  of  the 
Church 

Xow  and  then  you  hear  some- 
one talking  about  the  sad  state  of 
the  world,  with  its  present  deplor- 
able diseases  such  as  individual  im- 
morality, crime,  political  graft, 
racial  prejudice,  class  strife,  inter- 
national tension  and  warfare.  And 
frequently  this  talker,  even  when 
not  a  supporter  of  the  Church, 
makes  the  complaint  that  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  when  the 
Church  cannot  prevent  or  cure  all 
these  grim  social  ills. 

It  is  highly  significant  for  Chris- 
tians, who  are  serious  about  the 
good  effect  the  Church  ought  to 
have  upon  the  world,  that-  even 
nonchurchmen  recognize  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  teachings  as  the  final 
answer  to  man's  problems.  And 
they  seem  to  expect  the  members  of 
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the  Church  to  live  up  to  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  in  such  a  way  that  some- 
how this  vast  religious  community, 
including  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  continents  of 
the  world,  will  wipe  out  crime  and 
war  and  all  the  rest  of  man's  evils. 

We  may  make  a  critical  evalua- 
tion of  the  Church  as  we  know  it 
in  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
separate  churches.  And  we  can 
try  to  be  brutally  frank  to  point  out 
the  instances  wherein  the  Church 
is  opposing  the  will  of  God,  as  well 
as  to  show  how  it  fulfills  his  will. 

Let  us  test  the  Church  by  four 
standards  described  in  last  week's 
discussion :  worship,  love,  equality, 
and  obedience  to  the  mission  given 
by  Jesus. 

The  Test  of  Worship 

The  really  distinctive  thing  about 
a  church  is  that  it  is  a  ivorshiping 
community.  Although  its  purpose 
may  be  to  serve  society,  it  differs 
from  other  social  welfare  agencies 
and  organizations  in  this  important 
way.  The  first  concern  of  Chris- 
tians should  be  to  give  thanks  to 
God,  to  praise  him  for  what  he  is 
constantly  doing  for  us,  and  to 
offer  him  our  prayers  for  others  as 
well  as  for  ourselves.  Non-Chris- 
tians also  worship  God  or  gods  in 
similar  ways.  But  Christians  wor- 
ship him  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  made  himself  known  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  given  clear  evidence  of 
his  will  for  us  and  his  love  for  us. 


The  '"temperature"  of  a  church, 
therefore,  may  be  taken  by  esti- 
mating the  quahty  of  worship.  This 
means  the  quahty  not  only  of  the 
Sunday  service  but  of  all  other  oc- 
casions when  groups  or  individual 
members  of  the  church  offer  prayer 
to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

What  constitutes  the  quality  of 
worship  ?  Certainly  Christians  wor- 
ship in  many  various  ways.  Some 
sing  and  shout ;  some  are  silent ; 
some  follow  a  fixed  order,  or  lit- 
urgy ;  some  have  no  required  form. 
And  yet  we  can  speal<:  of  the 
quality  of  worship  in  these  common 
terms :  Are  the  people  faithful  and 
sincere  ?  Does  every  person  con- 
tribute to  the  service  in  thought 
and  prayer  so  that  there  are  no 
spectators?  Are  all  things  done 
"decently  and  in  order,"  with  the 
reverent  belief  that  only  our  best 
can  be  oft'ered  to  God  ?  Is  the  Sac- 
rament of  Holv  Communion,  when- 
ever  observed,  made  the  occasion 
for  emphasizing  again  the  centrality 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  lives  and  the 
meaning  of  his  work  on  our  behalf  ? 

From  your  own  acquaintance 
with  worship  in  several  churches, 
judge  whether  or  not  Christians 
are  living  up  to  the  standard  of 
sincere,   significant   worship. 

The  Test  of  Love 

The  Christian  virtue  of  love  is 
not  the  wishy-washy,  romantic  sort 
of  aft'ection  described  in  typical 
love  songs.  Neither  is  it  the  posses- 
sive and  lustful  kind  of  urge  which 
certain  movies  and  novels  portray 
as  the  normal  relationship  between 
a  man  and  a  \\-oman. 

Christian  love  means  essentially 
self-sacrifice.  "Greater  love  has  no 


man  than  this,"  said  Jesus,  "that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends"   (John  15:13). 

We  are  all  acquainted  with 
stories  of  such  sacrifice  on  the 
battlefield,  where  men  have  thrown 
themselves  upon  hand  grenades  or 
shielded  the  wounded  with  their 
bodies  in  order  to  save  others  from 
death.  This  heroism  cannot  be  dis- 
credited nor  treated  lightly.  It  is 
living  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
true  love  which  is  of  God  does 
operate  in  the  experiences  of  men. 

In  less  dramatic  ways  also,  and 
without  incurring  such  danger  to 
mortal  life,  we  can  let  love  be  the 


motivating   torce 


in    framing    our 


attitudes  toward  other  men  and 
\\'omen.  How  often  each  day  do  we 
have  to  make  a  decision  between 
helping  or  hurting,  befriending  or 
alienating,  giving  or  grasping,  for- 
giving or  grudging?  These  are  the 
concrete  instances  in  which  the 
character  of  our  faith  is  put  to  the 
test,  when  it  is  definitely  shown 
whether  we  live  by  the  law  of  self 
or  the  law  of  love.  But  the  way  of 
love  is  often  the  more  difficult 
course  to  take. 

It  comes  most  easily,  though, 
when  we  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  God  our  Creator  loves  us 
w4iom  he  has  made,  that  he  loves 
us  to  the  amazing  extent  of  having 
allowed  his  own  Son  to  suffer 
death  on  the  Cross  on  our  behalf! 

By  this  standard  we  judge  the 
collective  life  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  our  individual  lives.  Is  love 
really  the  inotiA-ating,  dominating 
power  in  the  community  of  the 
church  you  know  ?  Are  there  quar- 
rels, gossiping,  lying,  and  cheating 
going  on  right  in  the  church?  Do 
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members  of  the  church  regard  per- 
sons outside  the  church  with  com- 
passionate and  helpful  love,  or  with 
scorn  and  distrust  ? 

Recall  some  examples  which  give 
both  positive  and  negative  answers 
to  these  questions,  and  try  to  ac- 
count for  the  actions  of  Christians. 

The  Test  of  Equality 

Countless  Christians  have  made 
the  l)oast  that  human  slavery  was 
wiped  out  because  of  the  aroused 
conscience  of  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  evidence  of  American 
history  bears  this  out.  But  today  it 
is  observed  that  more  than  half  the 
Protestant  churches  in  this  coun- 
try are  "lily  white."  It  is  to  the 
glory  of  the  Church  that  it  initiated 
the  crusade  against  slavery.  It  is 
to  her  shame  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  persons  of  dark  or 
yellow  skin  to  gain  admission  to 
many  places  of  Christian  worship, 
and  that  Christians  of  white  skin 
are  sometimes  regarded  suspicious- 
ly or  hostilely  when  they  enter  a 
church  of  dark-skinned  Cliristians. 

To  an  appalling  extent  our 
churches  are  separated  according 
to  race  or  to  economic  and  social 
class.  It  is  bad  enough  to  say  this  is 
undemocratic.  It  is  worse  to  point 
out  that  it  is  wholly  unchristian. 

What  are  some  of  the  complex 
problems  confronting  the  Church, 
which  has  become  so  ol3edient  to 
social  prejudices  that  contradict  its 
nature  ?  How  can  steps  be  taken  to 
combat  this  situation? 

The  Test  of  Obedience  to  Its 
Commission 

The  final  standard  by  which  we 
can  measure  the  shame  and  the 
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glory  of  the  churches  is  the  twofold 
one  which  defines  the  job  to  be 
done  for  the  whole  society  of  men 
and  women  outside  the  Church. 
Christians  are  under  obligation  to 
carry  out  the  same  sort  of  service 
to  the  world  that  Jesus  began  in  his 
lifetime :  first,  to  offer  helpful  as- 
sistance to  all  persons  in  need ;  and 
second,  to  tell  all  persons  the  gos- 
pel, the  Good  News,  of  how  (iod 
saves  us  from  sin  and  death  by  the 
work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  ])een  said  that  the  Church 
exists  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  do  not  be- 
long to  it  l)ut  who  ought  to  be 
drawn  into  it.  As  Jesus  healed  the 
sick,  calmed  the  anxious,  and  for- 
gave the  oft"enders,  so  must  we  do 
today.  Just  as  Jesus  announced  the 
great  Reign  of  God  as  the  kind  of 
life  in  which  the  will  of  God  really 
is  ol3e\ed  gladly  by  all  faithful  men, 
so  must  we  of  the  Church  keep 
sharing  the  news  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

]3ut  how  well  are  the  churches 
doing  this  now^  ?  Are  they  more 
concerned  with  helping  others  or 
with  making  things  more  comfort- 
a1)le  for  themselves  ?  What  are  the 
ways  in  which  humanitarian  serv- 
ice is  ])eing  rendered  to  society  in 
this  country  and  abroad? 

Are  the  people  of  the  churches 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  faith,  so  that  they  have 
nothing  to  say  to  someone  who 
does  not  even  know  Christ  ?  Or  are 
they  using  the  ancient  and  modern 
means  of  communication  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  all  men  and  nations  ? 
What  has  the  Church  to  say  to 
men  and  women  in  the  service,  for 
example  ? 


Church  Differences — What's  the 
Difference? 
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Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  face  the  fact  that  the 
Church  is  essentially  one,  though 
there  exist  many  divisions  and  even 
antagonisms  within  it. 

2.  To  understand  the  reasons 
why  Christians  are  divided. 

3.  To  see  what  Church  disunity 
does  to  churches  and  people. 

Background  Material 

Why   Is   the   Oneness   of   the 
Church   Necessary? 

In  one  of  the  most  popular 
hymns,  "Onward.  Christian  Sol- 
diers." we  sing  the  confident 
words : 

We  are  not  divided. 
All  one  body  we, 
'One    in   hope   and   doctrine, 
One  in  charity. 

In  the  Xew  Testament  it  is  writ- 
ten of  the  Church :  "There  is  one 
hody  and  one  Spirit,  just  as  you 
were  called  to  the  one  hope  that 
belonos  to  vour  call,  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  haptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  us  all"  (Ephesians  4:4). 

Of  the  disciples  and  followers 
who  would  live  on  the  earth  after 
him  and  be  the  original  members  of 
the  Church,  Jesus  prayed  "that 
they  ma}-  be  one  even  as  we  are 
one,  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that 
they  mav  become  perfectlv  one" 
(j6hn  17:22-23). 


Christians  sing  these  words  and 
read  these  verses  all  over  the  world. 
They  believe  that  there  can  really 
Ije  but  one  Church  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Lord,  since  they  can- 
not take  Christ  apart.  Yet  they 
must  admit  that  the  one  Church  of 
which  they  speak  is  in  reality  a 
divided  Church. 

This  divided  state  is  just  taken 
for  granted  b}'  many  Christians. 
The}-  never  stop  to  ponder  the 
meaning  of  the  fact  that  this  friend 
o"oes  to  one  church,  that  neis^hbor 
attends  another,  and  even  members 
of  the  same  family  may  go  separate 
ways  on  Sunday  mornings. 

It  is  fantastic  to  suppose  that 
Jesus  ever  desired  his  followers  to 
be  divided  into  factions.  Nor  can 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  anything  but  a  rigorous 
opposition  to  the  divisions  that 
began  to  arise  among  Christians  in 
the  churches  he  had  established. 
'Ts  Christ  divided?  Was  Paul  cru- 
cified for  you  ?  Or  were  you  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Paul?" 

The  Bible  teaches  only  one 
Church,  but  we  often  act  as  if  there 
were  many  separate  ones.  It  is  like 
savinp-  that  because  the  Armv  is 
made  up  of  many  regiments  and 
platoons,  it  is  not  one  Army! 

Why  Are  Christians  Divided? 
In  this  study  we  can  hardly  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  every  denomina- 
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tion.  But,  broadly  speaking,  we  can 
note  that  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church  became  dominant  in  west- 
ern iLurope  during  the  early  cen- 
turies and  that  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  became  dominant  in 
the  East.  Formal  schism  followed 
in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  occurred  the 
series  of  Protestant  Reformations 
in  Europe,  which  produced  the 
major  Protestant  groups:  the 
Eutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the 
Anglican.  The  Congregationalists, 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Baptists 
arose  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  in  the  next  century,  the  Meth- 
odists. Then  in  America  the 
process  of  division  ran  wild  and 
produced  so  many  different  church 
bodies  that  scarcely  any  person  can 
name  them  all.  But  all  call  upon 
Christ  as  their  Lord  ! 

How  and  why  did  these  splits 
take  place?  Few  Christians  in  the 
present  day  can  describe  the  cir- 
cumstances that  gave  birth  to  their 
particular  denomination.  Can  you? 
And  few  can  tell  precisely  how  one 
denomination  differs  from  another. 
Can  you  ?  Here  we  can  only  hint 
at  some  of  the  wedges  that  have 
been  driven  between  Christians : 

1.  Nationality  and  language. — 
Some  of  us  belong  to  churches  that 
are  like  transplanted  shoots  of  the 
'*old  country"  from  which  our 
immigrant  fathers  came.  German, 
Dutch,  Scottish,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  languages  and  customs 
were  preserved  in  these  churches, 
which  sprouted  in  America. 

2.  Historical  splits  over  social  is- 
sues.— At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
there  occurred  tragic  divisions  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern 
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members  of  the  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Baptist  denomina- 
tions. When  slavery  was  forgotten, 
the  broken  pattern  remained, 
though  the  Methodists  reunited  in 
1939. 

3.  Racial  divisions. — You  will 
find  racial  divisions  on  all  levels  of 
church  organization.  Some  de- 
nominations are  exclusively  Negro 
in  membership.  And  some  predom- 
inantly white  denominations  in- 
clude divisions  made  up  of  Negro 
churches  only.  On  the  congrega- 
tional level,  corresponding  to  ex- 
clusively Negro  churches,  other 
churches  of  the  same  denomination 
are  strictly,  if  not  constitutionally, 
white. 

4.  Viezvs  of  church  government 
and  ministry. — Important  but  com- 
plex problems  persist  in  this  area. 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and 
Disciples  cherish  the  liberty  of  each 
congregation,  so  they  will  have  no 
bishops  or  required  creeds  and  con- 
fessions to  govern  and  bind  them. 
Episcopalians  generally  believe  that 
their  bishops  are  in  direct  succes- 
sion from  the  twelve  apostles  of 
Jesus,  so  all  ministers  derive  their 
authority  from  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  bishops.  Quakers  wish  to 
have  no  ministry  or  formal  govern- 
ment at  all,  since  they  believe  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  will  direct  them. 

5.  Conceptions  of  doctrine  and 
faith. — What  do  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion  mean  ?  Is  the  Bible  the 
infallible  Word  of  God?  Is  a  man 
saved  by  ''grace,"  or  by  keeping  the 
moral  laws  of  God  ?  Is  Jesus  Christ 
the  incarnate  God ;  or  was  he  at 
best  a  supremely  good  and  holy 
prophet?  These  issues  are  still 
much  alive. 


The  High  Cost  of  Divisions 

Americans  are  supposed  to  be 
practical  people.  Therefore  we 
should  ask  about  the  practical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Church's  divisions. 
And  at  least  four  points  jump  for- 
ward to  be  examined : 

1.  It  is  apparent  that  when  so 
many  denominations  and  sects  are 
tr\ing  to  rim  dififerent  national  and 
state  organizations  or  boards,  and, 
above  all.  local  churches,  there  will 
be  much  duplication  of  effort  and 
expense. 

2.  The  message  Christians  speak 
to  the  nation  and  the  world  is 
greatly  weakened  when  Christians 
fight  among  themselves,  make  op- 
posite claims,  and.  unable  to  stand 
united,  present  the  hapless  spec- 
tacle of  a  house  divided  against  it- 
self. This  is  especially  embarrassing 
in  foreign  missionary  fields,  where 
converts  from  pagan  religions  must 
choose  what  type  of  Christian  to  be. 

3.  The  existing  divisions  actual- 
ly, prevent  Christians  within  the 
Church  from  enjoying  the  full  rich- 
ness of  Christian  worship,  sym- 
bolism, and  faith.  Each  denomina- 
tion has  some  distinctive  treasure 
of  its  own :  beauty  of  worship, 
clarity  of  doctrine,  richness  of 
music  and  art,  passion  for  social 
reform,  efficiency  of  government, 
etc.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
every  denomination  if  such  treas- 
ures were  shared  and  appreciated 
by  all. 

4.  The  most  tragic  element  of 
present  disunity  is  the  fact  that 
many  Christians  cannot  agree  to 
meet  at  the  very  center  of  worship, 
which  is  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy 
Communion.  This  beautiful  and 
meaningful    sacrament    was    insti- 


tuted by  Jesus  as  a  sign  of  his 
unity  w^ith  the  disciples  and  their 
unity  with  one  another.  But  the 
very  sacrament  of  unity  has  become 
a  casualty  of  disunity,  since  some 
churches  will  not  allow  professed 
Christians  who  are  members  of 
other  churches  to  observe  Holy 
Communion  with  them,  nor  will 
they  permit  their  members  to  wor- 
ship at  the  Table  in  churches  of 
other  denominations. 

Who  Is  Concerned  About 
Church  Unity? 

Countless  Christians  will  live  out 
their  years  without  giving  the  mat- 
ter of  disunity  a  single  thought.  But 
it  is  a  question  that  ought  to  bother 
every  conscientious  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  it  greatly  aff'ects 
the  total  work  God  seeks  to  accom- 
plish in  the  world  through  his 
Church. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  sin,  an 
offense  to  God,  that  some  Chris- 
tians call  themselves  Baptists, 
some  Catholics,  some  Holiness, 
and  so  forth?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Can  you  explain  what  is 
essential  and  distinctively  unique 
about  the  denomination  or  sect 
to  which  you  belong? 

3.  Would  it  be  harder  for  you 
to  be  a  Christian  in  another 
church  than  the  one  to  which 
you  belong? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  "unity"  of  the  Church 
and  the  "uniformity"  of  the 
Church?  How  do  you  understand 
these  terms? 
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You  Can  Help  Bring  the  Churches 


Together! 


gim&29 


Bi^  /  Q.oMe^  J\leUo44, 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  appreciate  the  modern 
movement  toward  expressing  the 
oneness  of  the  Church. 

2.  To  discover  the  great  oppor- 
tunity for  bridging  gaps  between 
Christians  in  mihtary  service, 

3.  To  understand  each  Chris- 
tian's obligation  to  work  for  genu- 
ine unity. 

Background  Material 

The  New  Reformation 

The  first  fifty  years  of  this  cen- 
tury have  been  the  most  eventful 
in  human  history  so  far  as  scientific 
advance,  conquest  of  frontiers, 
political  upheaval,  and  warfare  are 
concerned.  It  is  interesting  to  guess 
what  the  writers  of  history  books 
a  hundred  or  five  hundred  years 
from  now  will  say  about  this  half- 
century. 

Relatively  few  people  today 
would  guess  that  these  historians 
may  regard  one  trend  during  this 
period  as  extremely  important — 
the  movement  of  the  Christian 
churches  toward  deeper  unity !  Yet 
this  is  not  such  a  farfetched  guess. 
For  what  has  taken  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  many  of  us  is  a 
new  awakening  to  the  fact  that  God 
intends  the  Church  to  be  one  both 
in  spirit  and  in  practice,  in  deed  as 
well  as  in  word.  For  many  cen- 
turies the  number  of  divided  seg- 
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ments  of  the  Church  has  been  in- 
creasing. But  now  this  tide  of  dis- 
unity has  reached  its  crest  and  ap- 
pears to  be  turning  to  run  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Christians  have 
awakened  to  the  crying  need  for 
unity. 

Unity  Through  Councils 

The  simplest  way  for  Christians 
of  difi^ering  kind  to  get  together  has 
been  through  the  formation  of 
councils.  In  response  to  the  new 
desire  to  know  one  another  and  to 
work  co-operatively  in  fields  of 
common  concern,  the  churches 
have  sent  their  representatives  to 
hundreds  of  community  and  state 
councils  of  churches  across  the 
country.  Not  all  churches  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  work  of  these  coun- 
cils, to  be  sure.  Many  are  suspi- 
cious of  such  organizations,  ques- 
tioning their  practical  worth  in  the 
community,  or  else  feeling  bound 
by  belief  and  conscience  to  avoid 
becoming  entangled  with  Chris- 
tians of  differing  viewpoints. 

On  the  national  level,  the  church- 
es have  likewise  sought  'co-opera- 
tive unity  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  which  is 
an  organization  still  in  its  infancy 
but  strong  for  its  age. 

And  all  around  the  globe  are  to 
be  found  the  denominational  bodies 


and  national  churches  that  have 
hound  themselves  together  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  which 
was  formed  in  1948  after  many 
\ears  of  careful  planning. 

These  are  movements  among  the 
non-Roman  churches.  In  the  case 
of  the  formation  of  the  world-wide 
councils,  invitations  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
have  been  politely  declined. 

Unity  Through  Mergers 

Some  churches  have  not  been 
content  with  mere  co-operation. 
They  have  desired  actual  amal- 
gamation with  other  churches  in 
order  to  destroy  the  walls  of  sep- 
aration. So  there  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  twenty  years  or 
more  a  number  of  mergers.  Some 
of  these  have  involved  only  the 
separated  members  of  the  same 
church  family,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
uniting  of  three  large  INIethodist 
denominations.  But  other  Jiiergers 
have  drawn  three  or  four  separate 
denominations  into  the  melting  pot, 
where  each  has  given  up  its  indi- 
vidual identity  in  the  unit}'  of  the 
whole. 

T'wo  methods  have  been  used  to 
bring  about  Church  unity,  and 
tliese  can  help  us  individually  to 
get  along  well  with  persons  of  other 
churches. 

First,  bridges  have  been  built. 
Sometimes  Christians  have  grown 
so  much  apart  that  they  need  to 
establish  contact  and  get  to  know 
one  another  by  building  bridges 
over  the  chasms  of  strangeness  and 
unfamiliarity.  Through  visitations, 
exchange  of  preachers,  interdenom- 
inational conferences — and,  above 
all,  through  worshiping  together — 


Christians  have  enlarged  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  members  of 
other  churches. 

Second,  barriers  have  been  torn 
down.  Sometimes  the  divisions 
have  been  due  not  only  to  strange- 
ness and  unfamiliarity  but  to  frank 
disagreement  on  certain  issues.  To 
remove  such  barriers,  we  must  hon- 
estly discuss  dift'erences  and  ear- 
nestly desire  to  abide  by  the  will  of 
God  and  the  promptings  of  his 
Spirit.  It  was  said  of  Jesus  that  he 
broke  down  "the  dividing  wall  of 
hostility"  between  opposing  peo- 
ples (  Ephesians  2  :  14) .  Can  he  not 
still  do  this  within  his  Church  ? 

The    Weakness    of    Organiza- 
tions AND  the   Strength   of 
Popular  Support 

If  }ou  are  at  all  concerned  about 
the  need  for  unity  in  the  Church, 
you  cannot  let  all  the  work  be  done 
by  "top  brass"  leaders  of  your  own 
denomination.  Here  the  Church 
certainly  differs  from  the  armed 
services,  since  decisions  are  not  left 
to  the  officers  but  must  be  made 
w^ith  the  will  and  assent  of  the  or- 
dinary members  of  the  churches. 
The  deeper  complexities  of  the 
problem  may  be  worked  out  by 
specially  trained  leaders,  but  there 
will  be  no  real  expression  of  unity 
in  the  Church  until  the  people  at 
the  "grass  roots"  pack  up  their 
isolationist  prejudices  and  toss 
them  out  the  window. 

Your  Special  Opportunity  as  a 
Christian  Serviceman 

All  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
probably  seems  very  remote  to  the 
thinking  and  interest  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  in  their  various 
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situations  of  military  service.  Even 
sincere  Christians  tend  to  think 
that  this  great  movement  toward 
nnity  in  the  Church,  whatever  they 
may  know  of  it,  does  not  apply  to 
them  so  long  as  they  are  in  uni- 
form. But  they  are  wrong.  It  does 
apply  !  This  is  just  another  instance 
of  regarding  the  Church  as  some- 
thing back  home  in  civilian  life 
rather  than  a  Christian  community 
which  is  not  lost  when  men  and 
women  leave  home  and  put  on  their 
uniforms. 

Look  at  the  matter  this  way :  No 
other  situation  in  American  life 
offers  a  better  chance  jor  Christians 
of  diverse  denominations  to  get  to- 
gether than  the  camp,  the  field,  or 
the  ship  at  sea. 

Here  in  military  service  you  are 
living  together  with  Christians  of 
other  backgrounds.  Although  al- 
most every  denomination  supplies 
ministers  to  be  military  chaplains, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assign 
more  than  one  Protestant  chaplain 
to  a  unit  of  a  thousand  men  or 
less.  Preachers  are  not  that  numer- 
ous. So  it  is  a  matter  of  chance 
if  the  chaplain  in  your  chapel  or 
on  your  ship  belongs  to  your  own 
church.  His  way  of  conducting  a 
service,  his  emphasis  in  preaching, 
his  taste  for  hymns,  his  interpreta- 
tion of  common  moral  problems — 
all  these  may  be  strange  to  you  at 
first,  and  possibly  a  little  irritating. 
But  you  can  be  sure  that  this  is  a 
Christian  pastor  who  is  serving 
God  in  the  Church  according  to 
the  practice  and  tradition  of  his 
own  denomination,  and  it  is  good 
to  learn  to  appreciate  his  ways  of 
thought  and  belief. 

Furthermore,  when  you  partic- 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  From  personal  experience, 
what  do  you  know  about  co- 
operative work  among  the 
churches  in  your  home  com- 
munity? 

2.  If  your  own  church  happens 
to  be  opposed  to  entering  coun- 
cils and  alliances  with  other 
churches,  what  reasons  does  it 
set  forth  to  support  its  position? 

3.  What  sort  of  "bridges"  can 
be  built  most  easily  among  dif- 
fering churches  in  a  small  com- 
munity? 

4.  In  what  ways  has  your 
range  of  religious  understanding 
and  sympathy  been  extended 
since  you  entered  military  serv- 
ice? 


ipate  in  the  meetings  of  the  United 
Fellowship,  or  get  into  other  dis- 
cussion groups  at  the  chapel,  you 
have  additional  opportunity  to 
know^  and  exchange  viewpoints 
with  men  of  other  churches.  In 
short,  you  cannot  find  a  better  way 
to  explore  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
tian unity  than  to  live  in  the  com- 
munity of  Christians  in  your  Own 
military  or  naval  outfit. 

What  does  this  imply? 

It  implies  that,  to  the  extent  of 
your  interest  and  concern  for  the 
whole  Church's  rediscovery  of  its 
God-given  unity,  you  have  a  spe- 
cially favored  role  to  play.  You 
can  personally  bridge  the  gaps  of 
religious  ignorance  or  denomina- 
tional prejudice  that  separate  you 
from  other  Christians.  You  can 
discuss  your  agreements  and  dififer- 
ences  with  others  until  the  barriers 
are  broken  down  and  removed. 


Recreational  Activities 


BY  MAURICE  D.  BONE 


Many  games  can  be  played  wher- 
exer  \"Ou  are  and  whenever  you 
lia\e  time  on  your  hands.  Such  a 
i^anie  is  "W'ari."  which  has  come 
to  us  from  Africa.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent game  for  two  people.  Like  all 
"traditional"  games,  the  equipment 
needed,  is  erisil\-  available. 
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You  mai^e  two  rows  of  six  cups 
each,  placed  side  by  side,  and  put 
a  large  cup  at  each  end,  as  in  the 
tirst  illustration  above.  You  can 
borrow  some  cups  from  the  kitch- 
en, or  you  can  dig  holes  in  the 
ground  or  sand.  You  will  need 
marbles  (or  acorns,  pebbles,  etc.). 

Or  you  can  make  a  "board"  out 
of  wood  }0u  ha\e  at  hand,  as  in 
the  second  illustration  above,  if 
you  will  use  something  flat  instead 
of  marbles. 

Now  place  three  marbles  in  each 
of  the  twelve  small  cups  (leaving 
the  large  ones  empty  until  you  have 
captured  marbles  to  put  into  them ) . 
Each  pla\'er  plays  out  of  the  six 
cups  before  him. 

One  player  begins  by  taking  all 
the  marbles  from  one  of  his  cups 
and     pla\ing      (dropping)      them 


counterclockwise  (as  if  the  twelve 
cups  formed  a  circle),  dropping  the 
first  one  in  the  adjacent  cup  and  so 
on  as  far  as  the\-  go. 

Then  the  other  player  takes  all 
the  marbles  from  one  of  his  cups 
and  pla\s  fheni  counterclockwise, 
one  at  a  time. 

When  the  last  marble  you  pla}' 
at  an}-  turn  makes  either  two  or 
three  in  one  of  }our  opponent's 
cu]^s,  you  capture  those  two  or 
three  marbles  and  place  them  in 
the  large  cup  to  your  right.  It  is 
always  the  last  marble  that  cap- 
tures. The  object  is  to  see  who  can 
capture  the  most  marbles. 

When  the  cup  or  cups  im- 
mediately behind  the  captured  mar- 
bles are  in  identical  series  with  the 
captured  marbles  (that  is,  contain 
the  same  number  of  marbles  as 
those  captured ) ,  the  player  cap- 
tures these  also. 

If  you  should  play  enough  mar- 
bles in  one  turn  to  make  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  board,  then  you 
skip  the  cup  from  which  the  play 
started. 

If  all  your  cups  become  empty 
while  your  opponent  has  more  than 
one  marble  to  pla}-,  you  forfeit 
your  turn  until  he  plays  into  \"our 
cups  again. 

The  Co-operative  Recreation 
Service  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  which 
publishes  Handy  Kits,  devotes  one 
kit  to  a  description  of  several  of 
these  good  traditional  games. 
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ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TOTtHlS 

Frank  Illingworth  ("Marine 
Routes  Under  Polar  Ice,"  page  1) 
is  a  member  of  the  Arctic  Institute 
of  North  America.  He  is  a  Lon- 
doner, born  in  China,  who  has  been 
doing  free-lance  journalism  .  for 
eighteen  years.  He  was  the.  first 
\\hite  man  to  live  with  the  Skolt 
Lapps  on  the  Russo-Finn  Arctic 
border.  Subsequently  he  visited 
Spitzbergen  (700  miles  from  the 
North  Pole),  sailed  with  a  Norwe- 
gian sealing  fleet  to  Greenland,  ex- 
plored parts  of  Iceland's  ice  cap, 
and  last  year  went  to  Arctic  Can- 
ada and  hitchhiked  up  the  Alaska 
Highway  to  Fairbanks.  His  many 
books  include  Pete  of  Ice  Bay, 
North  of  the  Circle,  and  Wild  Life 
Above  the  North. 

Harold  Heifer  ("The  Great 
Spotted  Win,"  page  5)  was  a 
newspaperman  and  columnist  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  for  twelve 
3'ears  before  joining  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1942.  He  has  been  doing 
magazine  free-lancing  since  return- 
ing to  civilian  life  in  1946.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  the  author  of 
"Haversham  Drive,"  which  ap- 
peared in  our  April  issue. 

Bennie  Bengtson  ("Big  Ben, 
page  8)  combines  free-lance  writ- 
ing with  farming  in  the  Red  River 
Valley.  Most  of  his  work  in  the 
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writing   field  appears   in   religious 
and  outdoor  magazines. 

William  Sanibrot  ("Concerto 
for  Two,"  page  14)  is  a  veteran 
with  service  stars  for  Normandy, 
France,  and  Central  Europe.  His 
writing  has  appeared  in  Sir!] 
Kizvanis,  Modern  Day,  and  Maga- 
zine Digest;  and  you  saw  his  story 
"The  Gift"  in  the  December  1951 
issue  of  The  Link. 

James  Kemm  ("A  Friend 
Waiting,"  page  21)  worked  for  six 
months  as  newswriter  for  radio 
station  KTTS  in  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri ;  w^as  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  and  publicity  director 
at  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  for  two  years ;  and  now  is 
a  copyreader  and  columnist  for  the 
Springfield  Leader  and  Press.  He 
served  in  the  Army  Airways  Com- 
munications System  for  forty 
months  in  World  War  II,  includ- 
ing twenty-eight  months  in  Alaska 
and  the  Aleutians,  as  a  cryptog- 
rapher. 

Alice  McKilHps  ("You'll 
Swallow  a  Horse  Tale,"  page  24) 
is  a  nurse.  She  has  taught  school 
and  written  poetry,  songs,  articles, 
and  fiction. 

Cliff  Walters  ("Man  in 
Bronze,"  page  27)  is  a  World  War 
I  veteran  w^ho  has  been  writing 
fiction,  verse,  and  short  humor  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  says  that 
his  hobby  is  "playing  the  piano  and 
violin  by  ear — -and  it  sounds  like 
it." 


BIBLE     READING 

FOR 

EVERY     DAY 

OF  THE   MONTH 


BY 

JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

(Secy.,  promotion  of 

Bible   Use, 

American  Bible 

Society) 


THEME:   God   Passes   Near  By 

1  Facing  Up  Luke  19:1-27 

2  Jesus  in  the  Temple Luke  19:28-48 

3  Caesar  and  God - Luke  20:1-26 

4  Any  Resurrection?  Luke  20:27-47 

5  Small  Gifts ...Luke  21:1-19 

6  God  Is  Nigh  _ Luke  21:20-38 

7  The  Last  Supper Luke  22:1-38 

8  The  Last  Night Luke  22:39-71 

9  Herod  and  Pilate  Luke  23:1-31 

10  Jesus  on  the  Cross Luke  23:32-56 

11  A  Morning  Walk Luke  24:1-27 

12  Jesus  at  Home  Luke  24:28-53 

13  God  Comes  Near Galatians   1 

14  Firsthand  Religion Galatians  2 

15  Spiritual  Faith Galatians  3 

16  From  the  Old  Testament Galatians  4 

17  Hold  Fast Galatians  5 

18  Bear  a  Hand  -.... Galatians   6 

19  Bestir  Yourself II  Timothy.  1 

20  Awards  for  the  Faithful II  Timothy  2 

21  Hard  Times  Coming  . II  Timothy  3 

22  A  Charge  to  Keep II  Timothy  4 

23  Qualified Titus   1 

24  A  Good  Example Titus  2 

25  This  Do  and  Live Titus  3 

26  Put  to  the  Test  .  James   1 

27  Put  Up  or  Shut  Up James  2 

28  Button  Up  Your  Lip James  3 

29  Self-Regulation James  4 

30  Say  Yes  or  No  James  5 
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The  collector  for  charity  thought 
she  would  approach  the  well- 
dressed  young"  man  in  the  shiny 
convertible.  ''Pardon  me,  sir,"  she 
asked,  "but  would  you  like  to  help 
the  Poor  Girls'  Home?" 

"And  how !"  he  answered  eager- 
ly. ''Where  are  they?" 

— The  Watchman-Examiner 

Lawyer,  reading  client's  last  will 
and  testament  to  a  circle  of  vultur- 


relatives  :   "And 


beinsr  of 


ous  relatives :     And   so,   ,^^x,.^ 
sound  mind,  I  spent  every  cent  I 
had  before  I  died." 

The  Diesel  rig  had  conked  out  on 
the  highway.  As  the  dispirited 
driver  gazed  at  the  defunct  engine, 
a  woman  drove  up  behind  him  and 
stopped,  then  started  honking  her 
horn.  She  kept  it  going  long  and 
loud,  then  in  little  aggravated 
beeps.  Finally  the  driver  could 
stand  it  no  longer. 

"Lady,  if  you  want  me  to,  Lll 
keep  that  horn  hot  for  you  while 
you  see  if  you  can  get  that  rig- 
started." 

— Christian   Union  Herald 


Sailor  :  "There's  a  torpedo  head- 
ing straight  for  us !" 

Lady    Passenger :    "Gracious,    I 
do  hope  it's  one  of  ours." 
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The  young  woman  lion  tamer 
had  the  animals  under  perfect  con- 
trol. At  her  summons  the  fiercest 
lion  came  meekly  to  her  and  took 
a  lump  of  sugar  from  her  lips.  The 
circus  crowd  marveled — all  except 
one  husky  marine  sergeant. 

"Anybody  could  do  that,"  he 
called  repeatedly  until  the  pretty 
ringmaster  scornfully  challenged : 
"Would  you  dare  do  it?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  cocky  GI 
coming  into  the  ring.  "I  can  do  it 
as  well  as  the  lion  can." 

The  maharajah  of  an  interior 
Indian  province  decreed  that  no 
wild  animals  could  be  killed  by  the 
populace.  Soon  the  country  was 
overrun  by  man-eating  tigers, 
lions,  panthers,  elephants,  and 
boars.  The  long-sufifering  people 
finally  could  stand  it  no  longer  and 
gave  their  maharajah  an  uncere- 
monious heave-ho.  As  the  noted 
Indian  sportsman.  Mufti  Consi- 
dine,  points  out,  it  was  the  first 
instance  on  record  where  the  reign 
was  called  on  account  of  the  game. 

— Bennett  Cert, 

Kins:  Features  Syndicate 


Ho !   A  chest  of  small  arms ! 


THE  LORD 
IS  MY  PILOT 


The  Lord  is  my  Pilot,  I  shall  not 
fly  alone.  He  upholdeth  me 
through  stormy  or  clear  skies; 
He  leadeth  me  down  to  safe 
landings.  He  steadies  the  con- 
trols. He  guideth  me  through 
the  pathways  of  the  sky  for 
His  name's  sake.  Yea,  though  I 
encounter  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests of  life  I  shall  fear  no  evil, 
for  Thou  art  with  me.  Thy  love 
and  Thy  care,  they  sustain  me. 
Thou  preparest  an  airport  be- 
fore me  in  the  homeland  of 
eternity.  Thou  fillest  my  life 
with    Thy    blessings;   my   cup 


runneth  over.  Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  fly  with  me 
through  all  the  missions  of  my 
life,  and  I  shall  glide  safely 
home  to  abide  in  the  presence 
of  my  God  forever. 

—CHAPLAIN   SUMNER   W.   JOHNSON 
Adapted  from  "Pilot's  Psalm"  by 
Chaplain  E.  H.  Jones 
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